



















LABOUR AND OUR ECONOMIC CRISIS 


K. N. SrIvASTAVA 


India, like many other countries, is in the midst of an economic crisis on account of 
the absence of industrial peace. In this article, the author examines how far labour is respon- 
sible for the fall in production and what part labour can play in remedying the defect. He offers 
constructive proposals which will be helpful in stepping up production. 


Mr. K. N. Srivastava is Professor in the Department of Commerce, Benares Hindu 


University. 


India is in the midst of an economic 
crisis which is but symptomatic of a deep 
seated, all round national unrest. This crisis 
is not due to over-production and falling 
prices, but on the contrary, is due to acute 
shortage of production and progressive rise 
in prices. Instead of a slump coming in 
after the end of the war, the prices con- 
tinued to rise and today the situation is 
such that if the rise is not checked, 
the economic system of our coun- 
try may collapse. Indeed, the economic 
crisis all the world over is due to underpro- 
duction. Even the well known dollar 
crisis is nothing but an indication of under- 
production crisis prevailing in the world. 
Dr. Henry F. Grady, the former U. S. 
ambassador to India, while addressing a 
meeting of the Calcutta Rotary Club on 
October the 28th, 1947, said, “It was con- 
stantly pointed out that there was a dollar 
crisis and countries could not get the dollar. 
It was not a dollar crisis but a_pro- 
duction crisis in those countries which 
wish to get food and ecuipment from the 
United States. They must energetically go 
about increasing their production and then 
there would be no dollar shortage.” 


As far as our country is concerned, pro- 
duction is not only not increasing, but it is 
progressively going down and that too when 
the population is rising annually by about 
four millions. Almost since the end of the 
war, and more noticeably from August, 1946, 
production has begun to fall steadily with 
the result that today our production is much 
less than the installed capacity of the fac- 


tories. While there is the crying need for 
increase in production, much of our instal- 
led capacity is lying idle and this is the 
gravity of the situation. For example, while 
the peak production of cotton textiles in the 
period before 1944 was 4826 million yards 
a year, the production estimated for 1947 
is only 3800 million yards. Of steel, though 
there is an installed capacity of 1,264,000 
tons.a year and as much as 1,160,000 tons 
were actually produced, production has 
declined upto 8,75,000 tons as estimated for 
1947. Similarly, the monthly capacity for 
cement in India is 1,73,000 tons but the 
actual production estimated for the year 
1947-48 is 1,12,000 tons a month; while 
the annual capacity for paper production is 
1,10,000 tons, only 86,000 tons is the esti- 
mated output for 1947. There are other in- 
dustries also where the present production 
is much below the installed capacity. In 
1945 the output of steel, cement and cotton 
textiles was 1.2 million tons, 1.92 million 
tons and 4800 million yaids respectively, but 
the estimates for 1947 is 0.87 million tons 
1.34 million tons and 3800 million yards. 
Really our production situation is seriously 
disturbing and that is the chief cause of 
our economic crisis. 


Causes for Fall in Production.—There 
may be a variety of causes for the fall in 
production but the more important ones 
are:— 

1. Reduction in the margin of profit 
of the industrialists. 

2. Higher rates of taxation. 

3. Labour troubles. 
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4. Fear of socialisation and nationali- 
sation. 

5. Shortage of raw materials and 

6. Transport difficulties. 


The object of this article, however, is to 
show how far labour is responsible for the 
fall in production and what part labour can 
play to bring about an increase in produc- 
tion and thus help in overcoming the eco- 
nomic crisis. The Government, the indus- 
trialists and the public men all lay the first 
charge on labour for causing shortage in 
production. Sir Ardeshir Dalal, during the 
course of his speech on the occasion of the 
Industrial Conference held in New Delhi on 
December the 15th, 1947, said: “Speaking 
from personal experience the shortage of 
steel more than any other reason was due to 
the difficulties with labour. In fact, the lack 
of discipline and organisation in our plant 
is such that unless some urgent measures 
on the line of legislation which was adopted 
during the War is adopted, I do not fee: 
that we will be able to obtain even the steel 
which we are now obtaining. We may be 
faced even with the difficulty of shutting 
down the plants altogether, or there may 
be very serious industrial unrest.” - The 
Hon’ble Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, the 
Minister of Industries, also gave priority to 
“unsatisfactory relations between labour and 
industries” over other causes for the fall in 
production. Rather there has grown a ten- 
dency today to condemn labour and put 
upon it the entire respousibility for the fall 
in production. Our chief object therefore 
is to examine labour vis-a-vis fall in pro- 
duction. 


Reduction in the Margin of Profit and 
Eabour.—There is no doubt that the cost of 
production of consumers’ goods such as 
cloth, sugar, edible oils, cement, matches, 
paper, iron and steel goods, etc., has increas- 
ed considerably due to various reasons, such 
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as a rise in the cost of raw materials, labour, 
chemicals and stores, fuel, packing materials 
and repairs and replacements. So far as 
the cost of labour is concerned it has in- 
creased due to two chief reasons. Firstly, 
the hours of work in perennial factories have 
been reduced from 54 to 48 and in seasonal 
factories from 60 to 54 a week, from 
August 1, 1946. Assuming that the effici- 
ency of labour has not improved thereby, the 
cost of labour per unit of production must 
be taken to have gone up. Secondly, certain 
increases in wage rates have also taken 
place. For instance, in Bombay, the mini- 
mum wage has been raised to Rs. 30/- per 
month and in Madras to Rs. 27/- per month. 
In the United Provinces, the wages have 
already been increased by 12! per cent and 
it is expected that the U. P. Labour Enquiry 
Committee will recommend a minimum 
wage for the factory workers in U. P. For 
colliery workers in C.P., Bihar and Orissa, 
the Government of India accepting the 
recommendation of the fact-finding com- 
mittee have asked the colliery owners to 
grant a wage increase from 12 to 50 per cent 
on the 1939 basic wages, to different classes 
of workers. They are also required to pay 
dearness allowances ranging from 40 to 100 
per cent of the basic wages. Then, payment 
of bonus equivalent to four months basic 
wage to all workers drawing upto Rs. 300/- 
a month and the institution of a provident 
fund scheme are also required. At the same 
time, the selling price of coal has been allow- 
ed to be increased in order to meet the addi- 
tional cost accruing from increment in 
wages, dearness allowances, etc. This has 
not only raised the cost of coal fuel for 
other industries, but has also raised the cost 
of labour for coal industry. For cotton 
textiles, the Ad hoc Committee appointed 
by the Government of India recommended 
an increase in the prices of coarse cloth by 12 
to 20 per cent with a view to giving an incen- 














tive to profits to the manufacturers, because 
their cost of production including that of 
labour had considerably gone up. For paper 
also, the cost of production increased con- 
siderably in as much as the cost of transport 
increased to about three times, cost of raw 
materials to four times, coal to about four 
times, wages over three times and stores to 
about five times, and yet the prices did not 
increase proportionately. Similarly in other 
industries also the cost of production in- 
creased considerably without proportional 
increase in prices with the result that the 
profit of the Industrialists came down. But 
here it may be pointed out that the remedy 
of this fall in profit does not lie in increas- 
ing the price level, or in denying a fair wage 
to the workers, but it lies in rationalising the 
whole productive machinery, so that all 
chances of avoidable waste be eliminated, 
and the output be increased considerably in 
proportion to the rise in the cost of pro- 
duction. Now we shall examine whether 
labour should be blamed for any increase 
that has taken place in the cost of labour. 


Increase in the Labour Cost of Produc- 
tion.—It has already been stated that the 
cost of labour has increased due to two 
factors, viz., (a) reduction in the hours of 
work, and (b) increase in basic wage rates 
and dearness allowances. It has now to be 
examined whether the grant of these con- 
cessions has been necessary to workers 
and whether they badly need these benefits. 
If it can be shown that. the grant of 
these concessions has been indispensable 
both from the social and economic 
point of view, then it must be ad- 
mitted that any increment in labour cost 
due to these concessions is entitely justified 
and labour cannot be blamed for the same. 


Let us take first of all the hours of work. 
It should be remembered that India is a 
tropical country so that the temperature in 
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many factories during summer months rises 
above 120 degrees F, and makes the air 
hot, stagnant, dirty and dusty. Working for 
very long hours under such conditions is 
bound to affect the health of the operatives 
and impair their efficiency. In temperate 
countries, reduction in the hours of work 
is necessary to enable the workers to get rea- 
sonable leisure, to discharge their social 
duties and to improve their standard of 


comfort. But in our country it is necessary 
primarily to ensure humane conditions of 
work in factories. When in some 


countries having a cool climate, the hours 
of work ranged from 40 to 44 a week, 
when in Soviet Russia in some industries the 
36-hour-week prevailed and when in the 
U.S.A., a movement for 30-hour-week was 
gaining momentum, the Indian workers were 
legally required to work 54 hours a week in 
perennial factories and 60 hours a week in 
seasonal factories, though in practice the 
actual hours of work were frequently less. 
For instance, in 1938 in the perennial fac- 
tories of India, 29 per cent of the men 
workers and 31 per cent of the women 
workers did not work for more than 48 
hours a week, and 36 per cent of the 
men and 43 per cent of the women 
workers in the seasonable factories did not 
work for more than 48 hours a week. The 
data of the hours of industrial employment 
of the factories in Bihar, available for the 
Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee, showed 
that 43.2 per cent of male workers and 39.8 
per cent of female workers in the perennial 
factories did not work for more than 48 
hours a week, and 38.5 per cent and 40 per 
cent of men and women workers respectively 
did not work more than 54 hours a week in 
seasonal factories. 


During war time, the textile mills, 


the jute mills, the engineering workshops, 
and the chemical and pharmaceutical works, 
etc., were granted exemptions from the 
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restrictions regarding the hours of work, as 
embodied in the Factories Act. The textile 
mills were allowed to work 60 hours a week 
provided that the six additional hours, over 
the 54 hours a week permitted by statute, 
were paid for at overtime rates and all 
Provincial Governments which had cotton 
textile mills within their territories issued 
the necessary notification in the matter. 
But not many mills were able to take ad- 
vantage of this relaxation owing to labour 
opposition. Therefore the hours of work 
in cotton textile mills, remained generally 
54 a week in spite of the exemptions 
granted. According to the Labour Inves- 
tigation Committee for the cotton textile 
mill industry, in the province of Bon.oay 
the hours of work were nine in most cases. 
They stated, “All the units in Bombay city, 
with the exception of three, work more 
than one shift. Three shifts are worked 
in certain departments in 12 mills, the hours 


of work per shift being 7%. The working 


hours in 56 mills are from 8-30 A.M. to— 


6-30 P.M. with an hour’s interval (i.e.,) 
10 hours work including one hour’s inter- 
val)”. In Ahmedabad the Committee found, 
out of 16 mills surveyed only 2 had three 
shifts and the remaining had two shifts, the 
shifts hours being 9 a day. The day 
shift usually started at 8 A.M. and closed 
at 6 P.M., while the corresponding timing 
for the night shift was 6 P.M. to 4 A.M. 
with an hour’s interval for rest. Thus in 
mflls working three shifts, 71 hour-working- 
day prevailed, and in mills working two 
shifts, the hours of work were 10 including 
one hour’s interval. In Kanpur, in 1944, 
out of the 12 larger units, four worked 
nine hour shifts, while only eight took 
advantage of the exemption granted by the 
Government. Of the latter, five increased 
the working hours per shift to 10 a day 
fer all departments, while the remaining 
three worked a 10-hour day only in the 
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preparatory department. In the sugar ° 
industry also, though during the War the 
actual timings of the shifts have been diffe- 
rent in different units or centres, the general 
scheme prevalent throughout the industry 
has been to divide a day into three shifts 
of 8 hours each in the manufacturing 
section. 


The above account shows that even 
during wartime in the cotton textile 
mills the hours of work have generally been 
54 a week in spite of the exemptions grant- 
ed in the various provinces. The highest 
number of working hours were, however, 1n 
Kanpur viz., 60 hours a week. In the 
sugar mills also the hours of work did not 
much increase although this was possible. 
In the ordnance, engineering and other in- 
dustries, however, the working hours increas- 
ed by as much as 33 per cent. In the match 
factories as well as in the chemical and phar- 
maceutical factories the working hours in- 
creased considerably. Our conclusion there- 
fore is that (a) before the War a good 
number of factories worked 40 hours, and 
even during the War most of the cotton 
textile mills worked only nine hours a day 
and the sugar mills eight hours a day and 
(b) a number of industries engaged in pro- 
ducing war materials worked longer hours 
extending even to 72 a week. ‘Therefore, the 
reduction of the hours of work officially to 
48 a week for perennial factories and 54 
a week for seasonal factories from August 
1, 1946, does not mean any revolutionary 
change in the hours of work, so far as 
employers are concerned. But it does mean, 
of course, a great relief to the working 
class. Then there is no definite proof to 
assert that due to the reauction in the 
hours of work productivity has gone down 
and consequently the cost of production has 
gone up. Yet even if it is so, labour cannot 
be blamed for it. Already the working 


hours were high in our country, and during 














the War a considerable increase took place 
in industries producing war goods, and this 
subjected our working class to tremendous 
strain and fatigue. A fair deal was given 
to labour by reducing the hours of work, 
and labour has only got what it rightly 
deserved, and, as a consequence the cost 
of production has increased for which labour 
is not at all responsible. 


Increase in Wages.—Employers argue 
that their labour cost has increased due to 
increase in the wage rates granted to the 
workers. We shall examine the extent to 
which the earnings of the working class have 
increased and then whether the 
has been commensurate to the rise in the 
cost of living. If it can be shown that the 
earnings of our workers are very low, even 
below the subsistence level, then to blame 
labour for increase in the cost of production 


increase 
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due to increase in wage-bill would be un- 
sound. To deprive an important section of 
the community of even a living wage on the 
plea that its grant will inflate the cost of 
production is entirely against all canons of 
justice and fair play. 


The following table shows the annual 
earnings of the factory workers in different 
industries between 1939 and 1945 and also 
shows the percentage increase of earnings 
in different years over those of 1939. The 
figures are taken from the Indian Labour 
Gazette and refer only to perennial factories 
and are based on returns under the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act. The earnings include 
wages plus dearness allowances and other 
allowances paid in cash, but not conces- 
sions in kind, such as provision of foodstuffs 
at cheap prices, housing accommodation, 
etc. 


Table showing the average annual earnings of factory workers in different industries 
during 1939-45. 


The figures within brackets, are the index Nos. of the earnings. 




















| ig 
Industry 1939 1940 1941 | 1943 1944 1945 
| 

Textiles 293,5 302.9 314.0 | ST ico 633.6 613.7 
(100.0) (103.2) (107.0) | (194.7) (215.9) (208.9) 

Engineering 263.5 345.0 $71.5 | 529.0 589.8 653.1 
(100.0) (130.9) (141.0) | (200.7 ) (223.8) (247,9) 

Minerals and Metals | 457.2 | 491.5 476.1 | 502.1 573.5 601.9 
| (100.0) | (107.5) (104.1) | (109.8) (125.4) (131.6) 

Chemicals and Dyes 244.8 229.6 238.1 | 398.0 484.6 445.2 
(100.0) ( 93.8) (97.3) | (162.6) (198.0) (1818) 

Paper $32.7 360.0 324.8 | 414.0 474.1 568.8 
(100.0) (108.3) | (97.6) | (124.4) (142.5) (170.1) 

Wood, Stones an [Glass | 194.2 175.3 199.1 | 303.1 368.4 413.6 
(100.0) (90.4) (102.6) | (156.2) (189.9) (213.2) 

Skins and Hides 285.8 327.1 357.9 | 411.0 532.1 536.7 
(100.0) | (114.5) (125.2) | (143.8) (186.2) (186.8) 

Ordnance 361.9 408.5 429.4 527.4 546.8 642.8 
(100.0) (112.9) (118.7) | (145.7) (151.1) (181.6) 

Mints 367.4 462.7 491.2 | 574.4 695.2 667.0 
(100.0) (125.9) (133.7) | (156.3) (189.2) (181.6) 

Miscellaneous 281.2 261.0 261.2 | 392.0 513.8 503.2 
(100.0) (92.9) (92.9) | (139.4) (182.7) (178.9) 

All Industries 287.5 307.7 324.5 | 525.0 586.5 595.8 

(100.0) (107.6) ; : 
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It appears from the table, that the 
average annual earnings for all the factory 
workers in 1945 amounted to Rs. 595.8 as 
against Rs. 287.5 in 1939, the increase being 
of the order of 107.2 per cent. The earnings 
in different years as against pre-war years, in 
terms of percentage, were as follows: — 


II 
1939 100.0 
1940 107.0 
194] 112.9 
1943 182.6 
1944 204.0 
1945 207.2 


Now let us increase in 
earnings with the rise in the cost of living 
of the working class. The following is the 
index of the cost of living of the working 
class in the two centres, viz., Bombay and 
Kanpur for the year 1939 to 1947:— 


Ill 


compare the 


1939 1940 1941 
Bombay 100 107 118 150 
Cawnpore 100 111 123 181 


If we compare the increase in the earn- 
ings with the rise in the cost of living, the 
position will be as follows: — 

IV 





Percentage increase in 
the cost of living 


Percentage 
increase in 





Year : 2a 

pater pias Bombay Cawnpore 
1939 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1940 7.0 | 7.0 11.0 
194] 12.9 | 18.0 | 23.0 
1942 “i 50.0 | 81.0 
1943 82.6 | 119.0 | , 206.0 
1944 104.0 | 126.0 | 214.0 
1945 107.2 | 124.0 | 208.0 
1946 i 146.0 | 220.0 
1947 | | 156.0 | 244.0 





On the basis of the above table it can be 
said, that the earnings of the workers as a 
whole lagged far behind the increase in the 
cost of living. The average earnings deter- 
mined on the basis of the figures furnished 
under the Payment of Wages Act, cannot 
of course, reveal the exact situation. And 


the cost of living index numbers also suffer 
But giving full 


from certain limitations. 


1942 
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allowances to «hese limitations, the table at 
least reveals the disparity that exists between 
the cost of living of the workers on the one 
hand and the average earnings on the 
other. And certainly, when the earnings 
are much below the maintenance level, 
dissatisfaction, unrest, disobedience and 
lack of enthusiasm for work are bound 
to prevail. The Labour _Investi- 
gation Committee on Cotton Industry re- 
ported as follows:—“With the exception of 
one or two centres, in most cases the workers 
are being compensated for the increase in 
the cost of living by the grant of what is 
known as a dearness allowance. There js no 
uniformity in the scale of the allowance 
granted from centre to centre and the 
amount of the allowance varies from about 


Rs. 52 a month in Ahmedabad to 
1943 1944 1946 1946 1947 
219 226 224 246 256 
306 314 308 320 344 

about Rs. 10 a month in some centres 

in South India. In some _ important 
centres, like Bombay, Ahmedabad, 

Kanpur Nagpur, etc., the allowance 


granted is linked with the local cost of living 
indices, while in others the index for dif- 
ferent centres 1s used. In several centres, 
there is little or no relation between the 
allowances granted and the increase in the 
cost of living. Nor is the same principle 
followed from centre to centre in regard to 
the extent to which workers should be com- 
pensated for the rise in the cost of living, 
because while in Ahmedabad the workers 
are being compensated to the full extent of 
the increase in the cost of living, in Bombay 
they are compensated to the extent of only 
75 per cent and in some other centres pro- 
bably to the extent of hardly 50 per cent.” 


Regarding the workers engaged ir the 
sugar industry, the Investigation Commit- 
tee report says, “Since 1939 the basic wages 
have remained more or less the same ex- 




















cept in certain factories in Gorakhpore and 
Darbhanga.” The rising cost of living has, 
however, been compensated by the grant 
of dearness allowance but according to the 
Committee the rise in the prices has been 
out of all proportion to the amount of dear- 
ness allowance granted. The normal rate 
of dearness allowance has varied from 12 
per cent to 25 per cent of the wages. 


Thus certain broad conclusions can be 
drawn regarding the earnings of the workers. 
Firstly, in most organised industries, the 
basic wages with very few exceptions re- 
mained the same as those which prevailed 
before the War. In unorganised industries, 
or industries which developed rapidly during 
the war years, however, the basic wage 
rates increased sometimes by more than 100 
per cent. The contract labour employed in 
certain industries including the building 
trade also gained much and its basic wage 
increased a great deal above the pre-war 
level. Since, however, a great majority of the 
working class is engaged in organised indus- 
tries, we can conclude that the. basic wages 
of a great majority of workers remained un- 
changed, 


Secondly, the basic wages before the War 
were quite inadequate to provide a 
minimum standard of living to the working 
class. According to Dr. Radha Kamal 
Mukerjee, on pre-war price level, a worker 
in Northern India required a minimum 
wage of Rs. 30/- a month. But even in pre- 
war days the workers’ wages were much 
below this amount. For the unskilled 
worker they varied between Rs. 17 and 
Rs. 20 in Bombay, between Rs. 9 
and Rs. 13 in Punjab, Bengal and U.P., 
and between 7 and 10 in Bihar and Madras. 
Taking, therefore, the average basic wage 
of unskilled workers in different provinces 
put together, to be Rs. 15 a month, it can 
be said that even before the war their wages 
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were 50 per cent below the minimum living 
wage. 

Thirdly, during the War, the rise in the 
cost of living was compensated by the grant 
of dearness allowance. The rate of this 
allowance varied from place to place and 
from industry tc industry. And though at 
one time in Ahmedabad the dearness allow- 
ance paid was aimost equal to the cent per 
cent rise in the cost of living, from August 
the 8th, 1945, it was paid there at the rate 
of 75 per cent of the rise in the cost of 
living, in Bombay too, the rate has been 
approximately 75 per cent. At other places 
it has been much less. A conclusion there- 
fore can be drawn that the rise in the cost 
of living has never been fuliy compensated 
by the which has 
varied from place to place. If we take 
the average rate of dearness allowance for 
the working class as a whole to be as high 
as 50 per cent of the increase in the cost of 
living, it can be said that upto the end of 
the War, the earnings of the workers must 


dearness allowance 


have been below the minimum living wage 
by at least 100 per cent. 


The dearness allowance, no doubt, is a 
veritable museum of oddities, since it has 
not been uniform for the workers engaged 
in different industries and also for different 
units in the same industry. As a matter of 
fact, it is not the dearness allowance in 
which labour is much interested as it is only 
a temporary thing. Labour is more interest- 
ed in the increase of the basic rates of wages. 
It is the revision of the basic wages that is 
desired to enable the working class to lead 
a life of at least a minimum standard of 
living, and if by the revision of the basic 
wage rates, the wages bill of the industrialists 
increases and the cost of production goes up, 
labour should not be blamed for it. The 
working class cannot be deprived of even 
a living wage to ensure the industrialists 
their own margin of profit. 
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There is no doubt that over and above 
the dearness allowances, certain other kinds 
of concessions have been granted to the 
workers such as supply of grain, cloth, 
sugar, tea, kerosene oil, fucl, etc., at the rates 
cheaper than the controlled rates, from the 
shops established by the industrialists. And 
in some centres, war bonus, profit bonus 
attendance bonus and production bonus 
have also been given by certain esta- 
blishments, yet the net monetary advantages 
of all these have not been sufficient to make 
the total earnings of the working class ade- 
quate for even a minimum standard of 
living. 

Employers Objections to Increase in 
Wages.—The employers, however, object to 
the raising of wages on certain grounds. 
Firstly, their argument is that the efficiency 
of the labourers instead of improving has 
gone down, and therefore any increment in 
wages will be unrelated to productivity. 
They assert that the efficiency of the workers 
has gone down after the War by 30 per cent 
and this has been chiefly due to the fact that 
the amount of dearness allowance granted 
has been higher than that of the basic wage, 
and then it was granted without any consi- 
deration of productivity. For instance, the 
earnings of a weaver consisted of 57 per- 
cent of dearness allowance and 43 per cent 
of wages. This did not give incentive to the 
labourers to increase their wages by increas- 
ing their output. 

Wages alone can be linked to producti- 
vity, but then too, a living wage must be 
guaranteed to the wage earners. And a 
living wage is that which is sufficient to 
maintain a well conducted employee of 
average health, strength and competence, 
and his wife and family of three children in 
a fair and average standard of comfort, 
having regard to the condition of living pre- 
vailing among employees in the calling in 
respecy of which such basic wage is fixed, 
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and provided that in fixing such basic wage 
the earnings of the children or wife of such 
employee shall not be taken into acccount. 
(Queensland Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act). 

It has already been shown that even 
before the War the basic wages of workers 
were 50 per cent lower than what is consider- 
ed to be a living or minimum wage; and, 
since in the organised industries, those very 
rates of wages prevailed during the war 
years with very few exceptions, they very 
urgently need a revision and raising to the 
minimum wage level. Till that is done any 
demand of the employers to link the wages 
to productivity of the workers will be 
against the social concept of wage payment. 

Even, if it is accepted that the receipt of 
2. high amount of dearness allowance slack- 
ens the worker and leaves little incentive in 
him to work hard, the fault is not of the 
worker but of the standavd of living, which 
society has fixed for him. So long as the 
standard of living of our masses remains as 
miserably low as it is today, the incentive 
to work hard shall also remain low. If 
you raise the standard of living, people will 
be forced to earn an income adequate to 
maintain that standard, and therefore will 
be energetic and efficient. If on the other 
hand you lower the standard of living, people 
will care little for work and earnings, and 
will be driven to lead a sordid life. If this 
principle is accepted, then, in order to raise 
the efficiency of the workers, their standard 
of living must be raised, and this primarily 
requires the guarantee of a living wage. 

The decline in efficiency is also due to 
war fatigue. Labour had to work strenu- 
ously during the war years under very try- 
ing conditions and the result could not be 
other than the loss in efficiency. But here 
also the remedy lies in improving the work- 
ing and the living conditions of the wage- 
earners. 


















Another argument of the employers is 
that increase in earnings encourages absen- 
teeism amongst the workers which leads to 
fall in production. Therefore any further 
increment in wages would be only a further 
encouragement to absentecism. At pre- 
sent no reliable figures for absen- 
teeism collected on a uniform definition of 
the term are available; therefore a compari- 
son of absenteeism in different industries 
and different centres is difficult. Still, one 
may safely say that it is only a wrong read- 
ing of the situation to assert that absenteeism 
is due to increase in earnings. 


During the war years absenteeism in 
Bombay textile mills was of the order of 
about 10 to 11 per cent and during the same 
period, in Ahmedabad mills, it varied from 
4 to 5 per cent only, and yet in Ahmedabad 
the earnings of the workers were higher than 
in Bombay, and it was only in Ahmedabad 
mills that the dearness allowance almost 
fully compensated the rise in the cost of 
living. This shows that the real cause of 
absenteeism lies not in the increase in earn- 
ings, but in the intolerable housing 
conditions and the deplorable working con- 
ditions in the factories. So long as workers 
are compelled to live in dark, dingy, ill- 
ventilated houses, situated in unhealthy, con- 
gested and overcrowded localities, and are 
forced to leave their families in the villages 
for want of suitable accommodation in in- 
dustrial centres, absenteeism is bound to 
continue. So long as the working conditions 
in the factories remain dreadful, exhausting 
and nerve-breaking, the workers must ab- 
sent themselves to avoid collapse of their 
health and energy. As a matter of fact, unde: 
the existing working conditions in the fac- 
tories and the housing conditions in the 
industrial centres, absenteeism is an essen- 
tial device for the working class to recoup 
the loss in health and vitality. It is a sort 


of defence mechanism for the tired work- 
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man, and tends to prevent an abnormal 
accumulation of fatigue-poisons and a re- 
sultant breakdown in health. The fact 
that absenteeism in night shifts is greater 
than in day shifts also proves that it is 
only a device to avoid excessive strain and 
fatigue and is not the result of increased 
earnings. Even the fact that absenteeism 
is high after the pay-day, does not prove 
that the desire to work slackens when there 
is money in the pocket of the workers. On 
the contrary, it shows, that, tired and ex- 
hausted after working under blighting con- 
ditions, the workers keep away from their 
work to give rest to their nerves, or to 
retire to their villages to inhale the pure 
air and meet the members of their family. 
All this is possible if they have money 
in their pockets after the pay-day. Thus 
the motive of absenteeism is not to avoid 
work because they do not need it but 
because they cannot do it. Therefore, the 
statement that increase in wages will in- 
crease absenteeism cannot be true. 


Strikes and Fall in Production—A 
study of the statistics regarding indus- 
trial disputes in India will reveal the 


extent to which strikes have been responsible 
for the decline in production. The follow- 
ing table gives the number of stoppages 
in industrial concerns from January 1939 to 
September 1947 and the number of man- 
days lost: — 
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Year Pe secitedl | Man-days lost 
1939 406 49,92,795 
1940 322 75,77,281 
1941 359 33,30,503 
1942 694 57,79,965 
1943 716 23,42,287 
1944 658 34,47,306 
1945 820 40,54,499 
1946 1629 1,22,85,215 
1947 1703 1,23,71,407 

(From January 

till September ) e 
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The table shows the alarming rise in 
the number of strikes after the end of the 
War, and the consequent tremendous loss 
of the number of man-days. During the 
year 1945, the total number of stoppages 
was 820 out of which 807 related to the 
disputes which arose in 1945. Through- 
out the war years such a big number of 
industrial disputes had never taken place. 
The number of man-days lost also increased 
in that year as compared to 1944 and 
1943. In terms of percentage, there was 
an increase of 24.6 per cent in the number of 
disputes, and of 17.6 per cent in the man- 
days lost, over the figures for 1944. Then in 
1946 the extent of loss was of still greater 
magnitude, as the number of disputes in- 
creased by 98.7 per cent over the 1945 
figures, and by 301.2 per cent over the 1939 
figures. The number of workers involved 
rose from 1945 to 1946 by 162.5 per cent and 
the total man-days lost increased by 213.7 
per cent. Taking 1939 as the base year, 
the index number in 1946 of the number of 
disputes, workers involved and man-days 
lost would be as follows: — 


No. of Disputes Workers involved Man-days Lost 
401.2 479.5 254.7 


In 1947, during the first nine months, 
the number of stoppages was 1703 and 
the number oc! man-days lost 12,371,407. 
These figures for nine months alone show 
an increase of almost 310 and 160 per cent 
respectively, over the figures for the entire 
12 months of 1939. 


This gigantic increase in the number 
of stoppages due to industrial disputes and 
the man-days lost in the post-war period 
certainly indicate the extent of the suffering 
inflicted on the community and the harm 
done to the interest of the country. It has 
paralysed the industria! machinery of 
the country and has considerably aggra- 
vated the scarcity of goods and services. 
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All industrial disputes therefore must be 
soon stopped to take the country out of 
the crisis. 


Labour Responsibility for the Disputes — 
We have now to consider how far the labour 
is responsible for these disputes. The Indian 
labour today, is, no doubt, awakened. It 
knows its rights and privileges and also 
knows how to fight for their attainment. 
It has already been shown that the earnings 
of the workers are much below the living 
wage and under such circumstances they 
feel compelled to resort to strikes. Under 
ordinary circumstances such strikes would 
be fully justified and no _ right 
thinking man could -dare condemn them. 
But today when the nation is in the midst 
of a peril, these strikes can never be com- 
mended. The interest of a section of the 
community must remain subordinate to the 
general interest of the whole natipn. Strike, 
even if it brings some good to labour, sub- 
jects the entire community, including labour 
itself, to great hardships and in times of crisis 
it stabs the country in the back. Strikes, 
therefore, whatever their causes and justi- 
fications cannot in the context of the 
prevailing conditions in the country be 
viewed other than a challenge and a 
menace to the whole community. All in- 
dustrial disputes must therefore be settled 
by arbitration. But if labour overlooks the 
interest of the country to which it belongs, 
then it stands self-condemned. The Indian 
labour therefore shall have to own res- 
ponsibility for the strikes which have caused 
such a tremendous fall in the industrial 
production of our country. It is however, 
regrettable, that in spite of all the awaken- 
ing, our industrial labour is still a tool in 
the hands of a few so-called labour leaders. 
The genuine trade union leadership has still 
to develop from within the rank of labour 
itself. Therefore the responsibility for 


strikes really rests on these labour leaders, 























who have often shown irresponsibility and 
have misled the workers. 


Most of these labour leaders owe allegie 
ance to the communist doctrine of trade 
unionism. This doctrine has two applica- 
tions; one under the capitalistic regime and 
another under the proletariat regime. Under 
the former, it insists upon class war and 
requires the trade unions to launch a cam- 
paign of incessant strikes to destroy the 
whole capitalistic structure and build on its 
ruin a communistic regime. The chief aim 
of communist trade unions under capitalism 
is not to fight for the improvement of the 
working and living conditions of the work- 
ing class by securing reduction in the hours 
of work, increment in wages, proper housing 
and social security benefits, but to unite, 
discipline, and educate the masses with a 
view to the abolition of capitalism itself, by 
constantly and violently using the weapon 
of strike. They believe that with the down- 
fall of capitalism all the troubles of the 
working class will automatically vanish. 


In a proletariat regime, however, the 
communist trade unions must become the 
school of communism for the working class, 
and act as agencies and organs for carrying 
on state administration and thus become 
part and parcel of the state machinery. 


The Indian communists who dominate 
over the Indian trade union movement lead 
the labourers in their own way. A large 
number of strikes which has recently taken 
place in our country has done so on petty 
grounds. Though externally they appeared 
to be based on disputes over dismissals of 
some workers, increment in wages, and 
grant of bonus, etc., their real basis was 
more often to disrupt the capitalist indus- 
trial machinery. Therefore, as long as the 
communist leadership dominates over the 
Indian trade union movement, the danger 
of uneconomic strikes will always remain, 
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The remedy lies in ejecting outright the 
communist dogmas and leadership from 
the field of labour politics and labour 
movements and to allow genuine trade 
unionism to develop. It is a_ fact, 
that wherever our labour unions have 
remained under the control and guidance of 
sincere labour leaders, the number of indus- 
trial disputes has been very few, and con- 
tentment has prevailed. For instance, the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, a 
trade union led and guided by honest labour 
leaders believing in the Gandhian concep- 
tion of trade unionism, has been the most 
successful trade union in the whole country. 
Except for the stoppage of work for some 
days in August, 1942, which was entirely due 
to political reasons, there have been very 
few strikes in Ahmedabad in recent years, 
and it is perhaps in Ahmedabad that the 
highest amount of dearness allowance is paid 
to the workers, and their earnings are also 
higher than those of the workers in many 
other centres. Though recentiy some 
unions of communist complexion have 
sprung up in that city, yet their influence on 
the workers is insignificant and therefore, the 
number of strikes has also been very few. 
Wherever and whenever the control of com- 
munists on the trade unions has been domi- 
nant, strikes have been taking place con- 
stantly. One can hear, in the meetings of 
workers organised by them near the mill 
gates or in some outside ‘maidan,’ preach- 
ings of class war. It is regrettable that the 
activities of these so-called labour leaders 
were not condemned by our public men 
before the War, due to political reasons. 
They were rather supported by the pro- 
gressive political parties with the result 
that the trade union movement of India as 
a whole with the exception of that of 
Ahmedabad became communistic in outlook. 


Political Character of Strikes—A large 
number of strikes which have taken place 
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recently were based more on_ political 
grounds than on economic. There is no 
doubt that workers are incited to go on 
strike only when economic dissatisfaction 
them, but with _ this 
difference that sometimes this  dis- 
satisfaction is genuine, at other times 
it is flimsy and petty, and more often 


exists amongst 


than not it is imaginary and fanned by irres- 
ponsible leadership. A close study of the 
recent strikes in some important industrial 
centres, reveals that most of them were creat- 
ed by different political parties only to serve 
their own party motives and to gain supre- 
macy over the labour movement. It was 
felt that whichever party could get a greater 
number of strikes organised would be con- 
sidered a greater well-wisher of the labour 
cause and therefore strikes began to be 
used as a political device to gain domina- 
tion over the labour movement. For a long 
time, the Congress as an organisation did 
not care much for the trade union move- 
ment of the country, and allowed it to pass 
under the control of communist leaders. 
During the last War and the historical 
freedom movement of 1942, the hostile atti- 
tude displayed by the communists to the 
national cause, and the way they misled 
labour, alarmed the Congress, which then 
thought of sweeping. the communist influ- 
ence and leadership away from the rank of 
labour. There was another group also, known 
as the Radicals, who controlled labour under 
the auspices of the Indian Labour Federation. 
The attitude of this group to the national 
movement was highly deplorable, and heice 
a campaign was started to overthrow its in- 
fluence. Then, the various parties in the 
Congress, the Kisan and the Mazdoor party, 
the Socialist and the Moderates, all began 
to struggle amongst themselves to gain 
control over the labour movement: The 
Communist and the Radicals faced by a 
wholesale attack from the Congressmen and 


also completely paralysed by their utter de- 
feat in the elections, began to make a des- 
perate attempt to influence the imagination 
of the working class, and by making a 
mountain out of a molehill started a 
campaign of unceasing strikes. The very 
labour leaders who | remained passive 
during war time and cared little for the 
welfare of the working class, began to infuse 
the entire rank of labour as soon as the 
Congress came into power in the provinces, 
with a mass of explosive which could burst 
out and create havoc even on flimsy ground. 
They posed as the saviours of labour and led 
it on a war-path, to maintain their supre- 
macy over it, and to prevent it from going 
under the control of their rivals. 


Fault of the Employers——The irrespon- 
sible character of labour leadership and the 
tug-of-war between the various political 
parties, therefore, have been responsible for 
the alarming number of labour strikes. But 
the callousness, indifference and hostility dis- 
played by the employers to the cause of 
labour have been no less responsible for 
the same. Labour indiscipline is met by 
management’s cruelty and complications are 
piled on complications with the result that 
the labour trouble goes beyond the realm 
of solution. The truth is that our employers 
have not changed thcir outlook though the 
times have changed. They still look to 
trade unionism as an evil and want its ex- 
tinction. Nothing which strengthens the 
united stand of the working class pleases 
them. They take pleasure in refusing recog- 
nition to trade unions on_ unreasonable 
grounds. They cannot tolerate any inter- 
ference in their affairs and look suspiciously 
upon all outsiders representing the cause of 
their ignorant, illiterate and downtrodden 
employees. They would coerce and victi- 


mise their workers if they raise their heads, 
they would penalise or dismiss them if they 
talk and meet together to discuss their 


























grievances, and would use all available 
means to disrupt the unity of and crush 
down the rising spirit amongst their 
workers, and still would not permit out- 
siders to take up their cause and guide them 
to get redress of their grievances. The 
history of the labour movement in India 
shows a black record of the employers’ atti- 
tude towards it, just as it has been all 
over the world. Employment of spies and 
informers to sow seeds of suspicion and dis- 
union amongst the workers, and of goondas 
to carry on a systematic and planned pro- 
gramme of intimidation, terrorisation, and 
molestation of labour leaders, establishment 
of rival labour unions, creation of communal 
unions, prohibition of workers’ meetings in 
the workers’ colonies, and restrictions on 
the trade union workers to enter the 
workers’ areas for the collection of unior 
fees and enrolment for membership, em- 
ployment of police, and magistracy to get 
the workers meetings lathi charged and 
fired upon and getting labour leaders im- 
prisoned—these were some of the methods 
used by our employers to suppress the 
labour movement, and then they would 
say that they were ready to negotiate with 
their own workers and not with outsiders. 
In Kanpur, for instance, there are two 
chief labour organisations viz., the Kanpur 
Mazdoor Sabha and the Suti Miil 
Mazdoor Union, but the employers con- 
sider both these unions as unrepresentative 
organizations and motivated by political 
consideration and therefore do not recognise 
them. Even no mill committee consisting of 
only the workers of a mill is recognised for 
the settlement of trade disputes. It is this 
unreasonable attitude of the employers, that 
is responsible greatly for labour strikes and 
loss in working days. There are no doubt 
some employers who have shown an exem- 
plary attitude towards labour. For instance, 
in the Madura Cotton Mills a very ciose 
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co-operation exists between the manage- 
ment and the representative of the workers 
union. This co-operation is real and effec- 
tive and the union without being a com- 
pany union is trusted by the manage- 
ment and encouraged to carry on its acti- 
vities with the sole object of improving the 
moral and material conditions of the opera- 
tives. A unique feature is that, when new 
recruits. are required they are recruited 
through the union, although the final deci- 
sion in the matter of appointments rests 
with the management. In regard to dis- 
missals also, although the union is not allow- 
ed to interfere, they are given a chance to 
review such cases. In all its welfare acti 
vities also, the union is freely consulted, 
and the wishes of the representatives res- 
pected. There are similarly many other 
philanthropic and patriotic employers 
whose attitude towards labour movement 
has been fair and praiseworthy but on the 
whole, as a class, ‘they have treated the 
working class so far with callousness and 
disregard. Such treatment meted out to the 
workers creates in them a feeling and senti- 
ment of hatred and antagonism, which 
motivate them to go on_ strikes, even 
on petty or flimsy grounds. And when such 
sentiments already prevail, the machinations 
and devices of some labour leaders to mis- 
lead the working class easily succeed. Thus 
the employers are also responsible for the 
loss in production due to rising industria] 
disputes. A reform in the methods, policy 
and organisation of the trade unionism is 
urgently needed in our country but at the 
same time, a complete change in the atti- 
tude of our employers towards labour 1s 
more urgently needed. Any sermon given to 
workers to restrain their feelings of disgust 
and humiliation will be of little avail, so 
long as our employers as a class do not 
change their outlook and behaviour and 
look upon the workers not as_ their 
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machine tools but as human _ beings. 
Industrial strikes no doubt do take place 
due to communistic propaganda and political 
agitation, but these stoppages in production 
would hardly have occurred if economic 
disgust and dissatisfaction had not been feit. 
Our employers must realise that labour 
management is an important factor contri- 
buting to the success of industrial enterprise. 
Establishment of humane _ relationship 
between them and the workers will only 
stabilise the foundation of their under- 
taking. If they disregard this fundamental, 
then they only adopt a suicidal attitude. Mr. 
M. A. Master, President of the Federation 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry while addressing a mecting of the 
chamber on October the 29th, 1947 said, “As 
regards the criticism that industrialists had 
not played their part fairly by the workers, 
there was considerable force in criticism. It 
the industrialists were really anxious to in- 
spire confidence in their professions, their 
whole attitude towards the place of workers 
in the industrial set-up and to their share 
of their labour would have to be changed 
in consonance with the modern conception 
of life and living.” It has thus been shown 
that there is much of exaggeration when 
it is said that the working class is mainly 
responsible for the alarming fall in produc- 
tion and consequent economic crisis in the 
country. 


Some Suggested Solutions.—To take the 
country out of the economic crisis the 
following steps are suggested to be taken. 


1. Reform of Trade Unionism.—A re- 
volutionary change in the methods and 
policy of our trade unions is urgently needed. 
Instead of accepting strike as a first weapon 
to secure redress of all grievances, it should 
be considered as a weapon of last resort. 
Collective bargaining and negotiations must 
be tried first for the settlement of disputes. 
Failing these, they must be decided by 


arbitration. In a national crisis the use 
of the weapon of strike should be prohi- 
bited. Our trade union leaders should 
become sincere friend, philosopher and guide 
of the working class, and should always 
work for its welfare alone. They should 
organize the workers to secure for them 
a decent standard of living and a happy 
place in the social life of the country, and 
not for using them as tools to attain their 
selfish objectives. Launching campaigns of 
strikes to demolish the structure of capi- 
talism by carrying on false propaganda 
amongst the workers is against the interest 
of the community, but so long as our trade 
unions are dominated by leaders, who in 
their zeal to establish a communist order 
of society, would drive the poor, ignorant 
and illiterate workers to fight openly with 
the capitalists, without minding the conse- 
quences, our economic crisis may prove 
nationally disastrous. It is urgent, there- 
fore, that our working class be taken out 
of the clutches of such labour leaders. 


It is gratifying to note that realisation 
of this necessity has led to the promotion 
of a separate working class organization 
in the country, viz., the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress, whose main objec- 
tive is to organize the Indian labour for 
its real uplift and welfare and not for para- 
lysing the industries by creating strikes. Let 
us hope that this organisation will prove 
a true guide to the Indian labour move- 
ment and prevent it from heading towards 
a course which may bring its own ruin and 
misfortune to the country. 


2. Prohibitions of Strikes and Lock- 
out.— Industrial conflicts, if allowed to 
continue, often endanger the very existence 
of a democratic Government. In a state 
of national emergency and economic crisis, 
their consequences are dreadful. There- 
fore, their prohibition under such circums- 
tances become desirable. It is true that 





















the right to go on strike is the sacred right 
of the workers and they have achitved this 
right after a tremendous amount of sacrifice 
on their part. Certainly, no one can plead 
that all strikes should be declared illegal. 
But there are times when the use of 1 
certain weapon can be prohibited by Gov- 
ernment in the interest of the country as a 
whole. The right to strike, therefore, car 
also be prohibited in times of national 
emergency and when the Government feeis 
that its unhampered use will do harm 
to the interest of the entire nation. A 
democratic Government is _ representa- 
tive of the people, and therefore, it should 
not allow a particular section or class of 
people to injure the interest of the whole 
community by any action howsoever jusi 
and fair it may be. During the last War, 
industrial strikes were prohibited in almost 
all the important countries of the world 
Although the War came to an end more 
than two years ago, our country is still 
today in the midst of an economic crisis 
of a grave character. Therefore, all causes 
which impede productive activities must 
be swept off, whether they are strikes 
or lockouts or any other cause. Our Prime 
Minister. The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, very rightly declared, “It seems to be 
quite astoundingly irresponsible for any 
organisation, whatever its views and ideolo- 
gies, to indulge in strikes at this moment 
and in this way, even though it might be a 
token one-day strike. It shows a complete 
lack of understanding of the political situ- 
ation or the international situation or the 
national situation, or the economic situation 
or the human situation or for that matter 
of any situation.” The country’s interests 
demand immediate prohibition of strikes for 
certain period. 


3. Industrial Truce.—It is fortunate that 
as a result of the deliberations of the Indus- 
tries Conference held in New Delhi on 
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December the 15th, 1947, Industrial Truce 
has been arrived at between the representa- 
tives of the employers and those of the 
various labour organizations. This truce is 
no doubt an event of outstanding import- 
ance in the history of industrial relations in 
this country, and if it is implemented in the 
real spirit of the truce resolution there is 
no doubt that our production can soon go 
up. As a first step for its implementation it 
is necessary that the basic grievances of the 
workers must be remedied. 


The truce resolution therefore recom- 
mended: — 


(a) “That the fullest use should be 
made of statutory and other machi- 
nery for the solution of industrial 
disputes in a just and _ peaceful 
manner; where it does not exist, it 
should be created without delay. 
Such a machinery should as far as 


possible be uniform throughout 
India. 
(b) The establishment of machinery 


central, regional and functional— 
for the study and determination of 
fair wages, and conditions of labour, 
and fair remuneration for capital, 
and methods for the association of 
labour in all matters concerning in- 
dustrial production such as_ the 
formation of central, regional and 
unit production committees. 


(c) “The constitution in each industrial 
undertaking of works committees 
representing management and duly 
elected representatives of labour for 
the settlement of any dispute which 
may arise from day to day. 


(d) “That as a first step towards im- 
proving the standard of living of 
workers, immediate attention should 
be devoted to the problem of hous- 
ing industrial labour; the cost of 
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such housing should be shared in 
suitable proportions between the 
Government, employers and labour, 
the share of labour being given in 
the shape of a reasonable 1ent.” 


Thus determination and payment of a 
fair wage, a constitution of production and 
works committees, and provision of suitable 
houses for industrial workers, form the very 
basis for the implementation of the truce 
resolution. And certainly, a truce can only 
exist if both the parties are satisfied with the 
terms. Dissatisfaction on the part of one, 
in spite of all considerations, may fail to 
maintain the terms of the truce. Therefore, 
it is essential that to enforce the terms of 
the truce, labour conditions must be im- 
proved; the sentiment and the psychology 
of the workers must be changed. The Gov- 
ernment of India have commenced taking 
steps for the implementation of the truce 
resolution. A scheme of large scale housing 
for industrial workers is under the active 
consideration of Government, and tripartite 
committees are being formed for giving 
effect to the truce resolution. 


4. Payment of a Fair Wage.—The pri- 
mary conditions for keeping the wage ear- 
ners contented is to pay them a fair wage 
which should be normally above the living 
wage, 7.¢€., a sum sufficient to meet the 
normal needs of an average employee re- 
garded as a human being living in a civi- 
lised community. It must provide for a 
living wage as already defined. But a fair 
wage should not only be fair to the workers 
but should also be fair to the industry, 1.e., 
it should be related to the latter’s capacity 
to pay. Then, a wage to be fair must have 
consideration of the national income and 
the remuneration available in similar occu- 
pations. No marked disparity should exist 
between the wages paid in occupations in- 
volving equal skill and energy. It has al- 


ready been shown that the earnings of our 
wage earners are quite inadequate and as 
long as such conditions exist the necessary 
psychology to work enthusiastically will be 
lacking in the workers. Thereiore, it is 
urgent that the Government of India should 
effectively enforce the provisions of the 
Minimum Wages Act immediately and esta- 
blish a fair wage-fixing machinery without 
delay. The cry raised by the employers to 
peg the wage rates would mean depriving a 
weak section of the community of its just 
claims. Such an attitude on the part of 
employers cannot incite labour to work 
vealously and maintain peace. 


5. Establishment of Industrial Demo- 
cracy—The collaboration of labour and 
capital is always essential for a smooth 
working of the industrial machinery, but, 
during periods of national economic crisis, 
its existence is not only indispensable but 
of immense national importance. But this 
collaboration cannot exist so long as indus- 
trial absolutism prevails and industrialists 
rule as autocrats. Industrial democracy 
must be established for its acquisition and 
maintenance. So long as a worker has no 
right to participate in the formulation of the 
policy of the industry in which he is em- 
ployed, industrial harmony cannot 
prevail. Therefore, maintenance of 
good industrial relations require a 
democratic control of industries by the 
co-partnership of labour and capital, and 
by the constitution of institutions of indus- 
trial democracy. Works Committees and 
Joint Production Committees are the two 
important institutions of industrial demo- 
cracy. The aim of the first is to eliminate 
mutual conflicts and foster better industrial 
relations and of the second to avoid waste 
and increase production through the co- 
operation of labour and management. Both 
these institutions must be established in our 
industries to increase the output. 

















Works Committees.—The constitution of 
works committees in industrial establish- 
ments consisting of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers was first recommend- 
ed by the Whitley Committee in Great 
Britain for securing a permanent improve- 
ment in industrial relations. The Com- 
mittee also recommended the establishment 
of joint industrial councils for each industry 
and for the whole country, consisting of 
representatives of employers and employees. 
The national and industrial councils were 
to maintain employer-employee collabora- 
tion on a higher level and to settle the 
broader questions of hours of work and 
wages, and the works committees were to 
deal with many questions closely affecting 
the life and work of the employees and the 
success of the business which are peculiar 
to the individual workshop or factory. 


A model constitution for works com- 
mittees suggested by the British Ministry of 
Labour in 1918 laid down their objects and 
functions as follows: — 


“The object of the works committee is 


(i) to provide a recognised means of 
consultation between the manage- 
ment and the employees, 

(ii) to give the employees a wider in- 
terest in and a greater responsibi- 
lity for the conditions under which 
their work is performed, 

(iii) to enforce the regulations contained 
in collective agreements drawn up 
by district and national authorities 
and 

(iv) to prevent friction and misunder- 
standing.” 


“Matters to be dealt with by the works 
committees shall include: 


(i) the issue and revision of works 
rules, | 
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(ii) the distribution of working hours, 
breaks, time recording, etc., 


(iii) the methods. of payment of wages, 
(iv) 
(v) 

) 


(vi 


the settlement of grievances, 
holiday arrangements, 

questions of physical welfare (pro- 
vision of meals, drinking-water, 
lavatories and washing accommo- 
dation, cloak rooms, ventilation, 
heating, lighting and sanitation, 
accidents, safety appliances, first 
aid, ambulance, etc.), 

(vit) questions of discipline and conduct 
as between management and work 
people, 
terms 
people, 
the training of apprentices and 
young persons, 


(vit) of engagement of work 


(ix) 

(x) technical library, lectures on the 

technical and social aspects of the 

industry, 

(xt) suggestions for improvements in 
methods and organization of work, 
the testing of suggestion, and 

(xii) the investigation of circumstances 

tending to reduce efficiency or in 


any way to interfere with the 
satisfactory working of the 
factory.” 


The constitution of works committees’ in 
the industrial establishments of India was 
recommended by the Royal Commission on 
Labour but hitherto this important institu- 
tion for the maintenance of industrial peace 
had received no attention either of the Gov- 
ernment or the employers or the trade 
unions of the country. Industrial peace 
develops from within an establishment. If 
harmonious relationship can be established 
between the employers and the employees 
within a factory, the chances for dispute 
become remote. The whole psychology of 
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the workers changes and their outlook 
towards their employers become quite diffe- 
rent if they are allowed to discuss matters 
at a round table conference and come to 
settlement on day to day matters. 


The Government of India has now decid- 
ed to constitute works committees in the 
industrial undertakings of the country after 
the implementation of the Industrial Truce 
resolutions already stated. Let us hope that 
this institution will succeed in replacing the 
existing class hostility by a feeling of mutual 
trust and confidence, and thus control the 
colossal loss of national wealth resulting 
from industrial conflicts. 


Joint Production Committee.—This new 
institution of industrial democracy developed 
in Great Britain during the second World 
War. Its emergence opened a new period 
in labour management co-operation at the 
plant level. Its motto is: “Save man-hours 
and increase production.” It came into 
existence as the result of a formal agree- 
ment announced on February the 26th, 1942, 
between the Director General of Ordnance 
Factories and the trade unions for the set- 
ting up of joint production consultative and 
advisory committees in all ordnance factories 
operated by the Ministry of Supply, and 
also similar other agreements entered into 
between the various employers’ associations 
and trade unions. Though these committees 
maintained essentially a voluntary character, 
yet Government took keen interest in their 
development and encouraged their establish- 
ment throughout the war industries. The 
workers and employers organizations also 
demonstrated their interest in the pro- 
duction committee movement by recom- 
mending to their members to set them up 
on the basis of model constitutions negotiated 
in the form of national agreements. 


In the various formal agreements they 
are defined as committees “to consult and 


advise on matters relating to production and 
increased efficiency in order to obtain the 
maximum output from the factory.  Illus- 
trative of the questions to be considered 
are: — 


(a) maximum utilisation of existing 
machinery ; 

(b) upkeep of fixtures, jigs, tools and 
gauges; 

(c) improvements in methods of pro- 
duction; 


(d) efficient use of the maximum num- 
ber of production hours; 


(e)elimination of defective work and 
waste ; 


(f{) efficient use of material supplies; and 


(g) efficient use of safety precautions 
and devices.” 


Trade questions such as determination 
of wages and like subjects, or questions 
which are covered by agreements, are 
beyond the scope’ of the production 
committees. 

As a device to stimulate industrial pro- 
duction in our country, the Government 
of India, it is understood, are working out 
details for setting up central, regional and 
unit production committees, which when 
formed will inaugurate a new period in 
the history of capital-labour relationship. 

For the successful working of these com- 
mittees, however, our employers and workers 
must realise that the problem before the 
country is to “Produce or Perish” and that 
they must co-operate sincerely in a true 
family spirit, and must be ready to accept 
the ideas and suggestions given by each 
party. The management particularly must 
encourage the workers to give suggestions 
and those suggestions if found useful must 
be carried out. Otherwise, discouragement 
and cynicism overtake the workers and 
the production committees fail to achieve 

















their objectives. But when worked in the 
real spirit of democracy they are capable 
of yielding wonderful results. In a factory 
in Great Britain, as the result of the work 
production committees, the time taken for 
completing a particular job in a factory 
was brought down from about 300 hours 
to 91 hours. In a machine shop in another 
factory, the work was so much speeded 
up that the workers completed two-thirds 
of the contract, before other departments 
without production committees could com- 
plete one-tenth. The mere setting up of 
such committees formally proclaim the 
willingness of management and workers to 
co-operate, and they provide a permanent 
channel of communication. Changes and 
proposed changes which may otherwise give 
rise to friction can be explained to the 
workers by the management and general 
suggestions about matters affecting produc- 
tion which cannot be suitably put through 
the foremen can be brought direct to the 
management. 


Production Bonus.—Production bonus 
is an extra remuneration paid to workers, 
if they produce more than the standard or 
prescribed quantity per standard time. The 
institution of production committees in our 
industries must be supplemented by the 
grant of production bonus, because without 
such payment, the committees may fail to 
achieve their objective. Social incentives 
such as patriotism, regard for the welfare 
of the country and public interest during 
war emergencies and national crisis, will 
not prove sufficiently powerful to drive the 
workers to increase their output, especially 
in a country where the working class is illi- 
terate, ignorant, and poverty-stricken. It 
is the cash incentive which will prove ade- 
quately powerful to stimulate the workers 
to increase their output. The workers 
ought to be informed’ of _ extia 
benefits which will accrue to them if the 
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productivity of a concern increases due to 
their extra efforts, and this production 
bonus ought to be paid immediately if it 1s 
to serve as the real cash incentive. 


The Royal Commission on Labour in 
India was also of the opinion that efficiency 
or production bonuses which were in opera- 
tion in several industrial establishments were 
a direct incentive to increased effort and 
output and they held that there was scope 
for considerable extension of these methods 
of payment in industry. 


The Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry 
Committee, however, was of opinion that 
production or efficiency bonus acts as a fine 
on workers who fail to attain the expected 
standard of performance in respect of atten- 
dance or production and therefore they 
opposed the grant of a bonus payable on the 
fulfilment of certain conditions. The Com- 
mittee’s argument is that a worker who is 
unable to obtain a production bonus is as 
a matter of fact paying some fine due to his 
inefficiency, which is contrary to the aim of 
the production bonus whose chief purpose 
is to stimulate efficiency. Arguments along 
these lines fail to hold ground against the 
bonus system. Moreover it has already been 
said that a fair and minimum wage must be 
fixed for each class of worker, and, when 
this is done, the less efficient workers will 
not suffer, the bonus wil! be an extra incen- 
tive remuneration over and above a fair 
minimum wage. 


This bonus system, if managed properly, 
is very likely to increase the productivity of 
our industries. The Labour Investigation 
Committee for Coal Industry reported that 
within a month of the introduction of a pro- 
duction bonus scheme in the Jharia coal- 
fields of the Tatas, the production per head 
increased and was maintained from 1.5 to 
2.9 tubs per head, and the earnings of the 
workers also thereby increased by over 90 
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per cent. Thus a production bonus scheme 
should be enforced together with that of 
the production committee. This will not 
only raise the output of our industries, but 
will place the workers on their own respon- 
sibility to increase their earnings as they 
desire. 


The rate of the production bonus must 
be decided by the production committees. 
There should be a graded scale which 
should keep falling as the rates of basic 
wages keep rising. Thereby the low paid 
workers shall benefit more than the high 
paid workers. 


Rationalisation—Our industries should 
be rationalised to obtain an increased out- 
put. Rationalisation will not only increase 
the productivity of our industries but will 
also increase the earnings of the workers. 
Wherever rationalisation has been introduc- 
ed the result has been encouraging. In Japan 
where it was put into force on a very large 
scale, its effect on production was amazing. 
During the years 1923-33 in the spinning 
section of the textile industry, the produc- 
tion of yarn increased by about 42 per cent 
and the output per worker almost doubled. 
In the weaving section, the production of 
cloth increased by about 67 per cent, and 
the total output per worker more than 
doubled. And this happened when the 
working hours were reduced from eleven a 
day in 1923 to ten a day in 1927 and were 
further reduced to eight-and-a-half in 1931. 
In the United States of America, too, as 
the result of rationalisation between the 
years 1923-33, the productivity of the 
workers increased by 20 per cent in the 
cotton textile industry. 


In India rationalisation schemes under 
the namie of efficiency systems prevail in 
most of the cottan textile mills of Bombay 


and Ahmedabad. In Kanpur, the Labour 
Enquiry Committee of 1937 found ration- 
alisation schemes prevailing to some extent. 
The Committee spoke well of these schemes, 
and wrote thus in their report: “Some of the 
departments in some of these mills appeared 
to us to resemble University Laboratories, so 
clean and orderly were they.in contrast with 
those mills where work is still carried on in 
the old ways.” They also stated that ration- 
alisation in the sense of intensification on 
an extensive scale, is to be found only in two 
or three mills, and rarely has intensification 
been introduced in complete sections. Dr. 
Radha Kamal Mukerjee calls the rationali- 
sation schemes which generally prevail in 
our country as nothing but intensification of 
work. He says, “In India it is often the case 
that instead of introducing a completely 
new machine or process, the old plant is 
simply renovated and the speed of the belt- 
line considerably increased. There is no 
improved arrangement of the machine, no 
improved planning of work, no standardisa- 
tion or improvement of materials and no 
better supervision; there is only an increase 
in the pace at which the work is done.” ' 
This is not rationalisation but intensification. 
Such schemes create unemployment by in- 
creasing the speed of work, subject the 
workers to much strain and fatigue, and 
do not give to them any share in the increas- 
ed profit due to increased productivity. The 
Kanpur Committee who praised the 
Kanpur rationalisation scheme, also wrote 
in their report, “Speaking generally, we find, 
however, that the results of rationalisation 
have not been reflected in the earnings of 
the operatives to the extent that one might 
have expected. This is specially true in the 
case of the spinning department and other 
departments where the operatives are paid 
by the time and not by piece. While in some 
cases the piece workers could derive the 
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benefit of rationalization by way of higher 
wages on increased production, we have 
noticed a definite tendency on the part of 
the employers to adjust the piece rates in 
such a way as to limit their maximum 
earnings. The time worker has not only 
not obtained an increase in the wage due 
to intensification, but his work also has in- 
creased.” 


Rationalisation in the scientific sense, 
is, however, different from what has been or 
is practised in our country. What the in- 
terest of the country demands is scientific 
rationalisation and not pseudo-rationalisa- 
tion. This term was defined by the Inter- 
national Economic Conference of 1927 as 
“the methods of technique and of organi- 
zation designed to secure the minimum waste 
of either effort or material. It includes the 
scientific organization of labour, standardi- 
sation of both materials and products, sim- 
plification of processes and improvements in 
the system of transport and marketing.” 


The definition adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in 1937 was: 


(a) “Rationalisation in general is any 
reform tending to replace habitual anti- 
quated practices by means or methods 
based on systematic reasoning. 

(b) “Rationalisation in the narrowest 
sense is any reform of an undertaking, ad- 
ministrative or other service, public or pri- 
vate, tending to replace habitual, antiquated 
practices by means and methods based on 
systematic reasoning. 

(c) “Rationalisation in a wider sense is 
a reform which takes a group of business 
undertakings as a unit and tends to reduce 
the waste and loss due to unbridled com- 
petition by concerted action based on syste- 
matic reasoning. 


(d) “Rationalisation in the widest sense 
is a reform tending to supply means and 
methods based on systematic reasoning to 


the collective activities of large economic 
and social groups.” 


Thus rationalisation has both a wider 
and a narrower sense. In the wider sense, 
it means reform in the various undertakings 
of an industry as a whole with a view to 
avoiding waste and loss by combined action. 
In a narrow sense, it means introduction of 
scientific and systematic methods of pro- 
duction in individual undertakings. But 
just the installation of up-to-date machinery 
and carrying on production with increased 
speed and thus creating unemployment 
cannot be termed rationalisation, unless 
means are also found at the same time to 
absorb the released labour force. Moreover 
it is essential that labour must be assured 
of a reasonabie share in the increased profit 
of the industrial concerns by means of an 
increase in the rates of wages. If all this 
is done, then, rationalisation is scientific, and 
to such rationalisation schemes the trade 
unions would not raise any opposition. The 
representatives of the Bombay Provincial 
Trade Union Congress and of the Textile 
Labour Association, Ahmedabad, in their 
evidence before the Bombay Textile Labour 
Enquiry Committee, did not oppose ration- 
alisation as such, provided it was applied 
with certain safeguards for the workers. 
They believed that it would lead to increase 
in the wages of the workers if it was carried 
out properly. The Kanpur Mazdoor 
Sabha in its memorandum before the Kan- 
pur Labour Enquiry Committee also ac- 
cepted the principle of rationalisation as a 
necessary factor in social and economic pro- 
gress but at the same time wanted that this 
method should be permitted only if all addi- 
tional profits resulting from intensification, 
after deducting interest on additional in- 
vestment and depreciation charges, is paid 
to workers, and there is no unemployment 
and no extra fatigue and strain caused to 
workers. 
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As a matter of fact, the very success of 
rationalisation depends on mutual co-opera- 
tion between employers and workers. And 
this can be ensured if the interest of the 
workers is properly safeguarded, for which it 
is necessary that no employer should be 
permitted to adopt his own scheme of ra- 
tionalisation in his concern til! it has been 
approved by the unit production committee, 
which should consist of an equal number of 
representatives of the employers and workers 
engaged in a concern. The unit committees, 
however, should be guided by certain broad 
principles of rationalisation, determined by 
the provincial or regional production com- 
mittees for certain industries situated in a 
particular province or region and these com- 
mittees in turn must receive their guidance 
from the central production committee, 
which should lay down certain general prin- 
ciples to maintain the uniformity of ration- 
alisation schemes as far as possible through- 
out the country. The central, provincial and 
regional committees should have as their 
members some technical experts and econo- 
mists nominated by the central or the pro- 
vincial governments, over and above an 
equal number of representatives of the 
employers and labour organizations. Thus 
the joint production committees shall also 
look to the regulation of rationalisation. And 
a regulated rationalisation scheme will in- 
crease the productivity of our industries, will 
improve the earnings of our workers, and 
take the country out of the economic crisis. 


Three Shift Working of Mills—To in- 
crease the output of our industries, it will 
also be necessary for our factories to work 
three shifts. Such a system will also give 
employment to the released labour conse- 


quent to rationalisation and also to the re- 
fugee population. There is no doubt that 
the night shift working is unnatural and dis- 
sociates the individual from the normal life 
around him, that it is injurious to the health 
of the worker because it involves greater 
strain and fatigue than during the day, 
that the production at night both in regard 
to quality and quantity may be inferior to 
day production, and that the night shift 
working unless made permanent may 
create unemployment ultimately. But look- 
ing to the national emergency, the three 
shift working should be considered as a 
necessary evil and should be given a trial. 
The necessity for a gigantic increase in our 
industrial production will continue for a 
long time if our country is to achieve leader- 
ship in the field of industrialisation. There- 
fore, a properly regulated three shift work- 
ing system should be planned to minimise 
the evils as far as possible. 

Change in Employers’ Attitude.—What 
is of permanent importance is that the 
employers must change their attitude. It 
is futile on their part to accuse labour of 
causing shortage of production. If they work 
their concern in a democratic spirit, con- 
sider labour as their valuable partner, give 
up their suspicions and hostility towards the 
working class movement, and make the ex- 
ploitation of materials and machinery as 
their key note and not that of the worker, 
labour is bound to react and industrial dis- 
putes will automatically fade away. If our 
industrialists give up industrial autocracy 
and establish a sincere co-partnership with 
their workers, all the propaganda and evil 
devices of selfish labour leaders will prove 
ineffective. Let industrial democracy be the 
slogan of our employers. ‘ 














MUSIC IN INDUSTRY 


H. M. Misra 


“Music for the time doth change his nature.” 


It has always a soothing effect on human minds and bodies; from the earliest times it 
has been considered to be an invaluable aid to workmen in all fields of human aciivities. In 
this article, the writer analyses the causes of fatigue and shows how music has helped in 
alleviating fatigue and increasing production. He makes detailed suggestions about 
programmes that can profitably be adopted by music installations in factories. 


Mr. H. M. Misra (TISS ’48) is the additional Regional Conciliation Officer, Meerut. 


Men have, by their ignorance and pre- 
judice, deprived themselves of the fullest 
use of many a valuable art whose probable 
contribution to the general prosperity of 
mankind would have been great and music 
is one such art. While this art has always 
its patrons, it has commonly been associated 
with a buoyant life and has often been dub- 
bed as “frivolous”. The puritans in almost 
all races were averse to its pursuit beyond 
the limits, strictly religious. 


Much of the original attitude continues 
to persist even today. The weariness of 
‘economic life has thoroughly convinced man 
that an occupation cannot be pleasant and 
productive at the same time; and since music 
is pleasant, they suspect its potentialities 
are sinister. That music too is productive 
and can be directly conducive to the mate- 
rial prosperity of mankind, very few seem 
to realise. Yet it is so and has been so 
for ages. 


History of Industrial Music—— The his- 
tory of industrial music is as old as industry 
itself. This alliance of music with industry 
was due chiefly to the natural inclination 
and psychological necessity of the people 
to give vent to the pent up feelings and 
fight the drudgery of occupation. Civiliza- 
tions of Egypt and Greece, have a wealth 
of working-songs unparalleled in the history 
of the world. What is most significant is 
that the folk songs of Greece and the 
ponderous drone of Egyptian sculptors. are 
not mere accidents. Their patterns are inti- 


mately related to the nature and form of 
occupation. These, and the famous ‘Yo 
heave ho’ songs of the Volga boatmen pull- 
ing a heavy barge along the river bank, were 
direct aids to the performance of the task. 


But though the grim era of mechanised 
production gave a terrific blow to the tra- 
ditional folk music, the cult of such music 
was not completely lost in the furious 
moiling of the factory system. By far, the 
greatest application of music to economic 
effort as an aid to efficient production is 
noticeable in agriculture where each ope- 
ration is accompanied by a set of songs, 
specially suited to the function and the 
socio-psychological composition of the 
people and their characteristic physical 
environment. The social communities in 
the collectional economic stage who do not 
toil under conditions akin to modern indus- 
trial regime have still working-songs which 
are passed on as legacy to generations. The 
closer are the people to their geographical 
milieu, the greater is the possibility of a 
harmonious inter-relationship between exer- 
tion through economic toil and relaxation 
through music. Frequently have these men 
been found to be easily irritated and their 
efficiency severely jeopardised when not al- 
lowed to express their emotions through 
music. 


Facts such as these have led people to 
think that there is something basically inher- 
ent in the nature of industry which demands 
music. And of late there has been consider- 
able effort on the part of progressive enter- 
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prisers to combine the two, so much so that 
in the U.S.A. three thousand war-plants have 
relayed music during the war, and had 
the system of sound-installation. The 
Bethlehem Steel, Consolidated Aircraft, 
The Ford Motor Company and many others 
have music-conditioned their places. The 
famous battleship Albana was built to the 
strains of music at Norfolk Navy Yard. 


The impetus which originally came from 
the United Kingdom had such a held in 
America that a Maritime Commission was 
specially appointed to investigate into the 
possibility of music for all shipyards in 
the country. Just when and how modern 
industry first began to use music and sound 
system shall probably never be answered. 
The IRAC (Industrial Recreation Asso- 
ciation of Chicago) reports, “while various 
companies in U.S.A. and U.K. are claiming 
to have been the first originators of the 
system, it is generally agreed that the com- 
panies manufacturing electrical equipments 
have been experimenting with the applica- 
tion of music and sound to industry since the 
early 1920’s.” |! This use, however, except 
for a few scattered attempts at broadcasting, 
was chiefly limited to paging, and in 
England which is considered as the chief 
sponsor of the system in modern times, a 
large-scale use of music was made only 
in war years for an ‘all out production’. 
The result was very encouraging. For 
example, sometimes when the workers strug- 
gled back to the munition plants after a 
heavy blitz and a_ sleepless night, 
employees had lost their homes, kith or kin 
or other dear ones, they had no heart to 
work after such horror. With heads hung 
down and misery writ large on the faces 
they stood unwilling to work. 


Meanwhile, over the loudspeakers came 
the national anthem. Morale stiffened al- 
most immediately. They were fired by an 
irresistible enthusiasm, determination and 
zeal for work. 


In short, the undisputed efficacy of musi: 
as a device for cheering up the fallen spirit 
of a war-shaken and bomb-battered popu- 
lation, has won for it an established place 
in industry and questions as to its measured 
effectiveness are hotly investigated by 
psychologists, scientists and the industria- 
lists. The enthusiasm is so great that 
scientists such as Harold Burris Meyer, 
R. D. Cardinell and F. H. Kirkpatric, 
manufacturers e.g., Muzak, World Broad- 
casting and Standard Radio, publishers and 
famous musicians such as Wheeler, Beckett 
and Lucy Monroe, all are branding together 
to experiment. The B. B. C. and WPB 
too have contributed their part to the 
general investigation of the problem.” 


Over and above this, credit must be 
given to the press for invoking a healthy 
interest into the subject. The “Com- 
mentator”, e.g., said, “the value of music 
as an ally of industry is just beginning to be 
realised. The main reason is that the 
workers accomplish more with music than 
without.” 


Doran K. Antrim summarising the report 
noted. “Recently the latz-advertising ser- 
vice of New York was swamped with rush 
orders. To meet the emergency, the Manager 
inaugurated a special bonus system with 
music played from loud-speakers. Produc. 
tion stepped up 20 per cent. When the 
rush was over the bonus was withdrawn 
but the music has consistently kept pro- 
duction from 7 to 10 per cent ahead of 
normal.” 








1 Benson, Barbara Elna, Music and Sound System in Industry. 
2 Industrial Welfare Journal, Vol. 4. 
* “Music goes to work in War Factories”, Reader’s Digest Sept. 1942. 
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Many an important magazine, such as 
“Marketing”, while writing on the fuactions 
of the B.B.C. remarked, “one of the impor- 
tant minor jobs of the B.B.C. is to keep 
the industrial front working cheerfully and 
high.” 4 

Music and Production—Much experi- 
mental data has now accumulated to show 
that music properly conveyed and received 
has a definite quantitative effect on produc- 
tion. Notable studies in this regard were 
undertaken by Wyatt and Langdon at the 
instance of the Industrial Health Research 
Board who after making a survey of a group 
of girls in a chocolate factory showed that 
music was an_ effective antidote to 
boredom and was followed by increased 
production. These scientists, for instance, 
noted that during the time music was played, 
the increase in output varied from 6.2 to 
11.3 per cent and the total output showed 
an increase of 2.6 to 6 per cent. 

In a later inquiry, they went on to in- 
vestigate the increased output as a result of 
morning, evening and midwork music under 
controlled conditions. After -a thorough 
analysis, interpretation and evaluation of all 
the different factors, it was observed that 
the morning music was responsible fur the 
largest increase of 6.2 per cent, and that 
four periods of music throughout the day, 
resulted in an increased output of 4.4 per 
cent. The evening music accounted for 
the increased yield of 2.6 per cent. 

Not many years later Professor Burris 
Meyer made certain valuable revelations on 
the subject in a speech delivered before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineeers. 
It may be summarised as follows:-— 

1. That the daily output of employees 


increase of 6.8 per cent where music 
was broadcast, as compared with 
production figures under precisely 
similar conditions, where there was 
no work music provided. In over 
75 per cent of all factories studied, 
the total production was found to 
be greater when music was oroad- 
cast than when it was not. 

2. The total production per hundred 
man-hours for a group of approxi- 
mately hundred employees (of aii 
degrees of experience) in two 
typical weeks, one before and one 
after music installation, indicates 
an average production increase ot 
11.4 per cent. 

3. In works requiring a high degree 
of manual dexterity and a sense 
of timing, there was an average in- 
crease of 4.97 per cent.® 

Further Dr. W. A. Kerr of R.C.A., a 
famous experimenter with sufficient know- 
ledge of psycho-industrial phenomenon in- 
vestigated the problem with marked exacti- 
tude. In a test conducted over two months’ 
period the employers were subjected by him 
to two days without music followed by two 
days with music in alternating sequence with 
the following results: 

Music always resulted in production in- 
crease which was different in different 
departments e.g., in Roll assembly, the pro- 
duction increase was 0.75 per cent as com- 
pared to winding and can assembly which 
noted an increased output of 1 and 0.43 
per cent respectively.° Following these 
experiments and studies, the industrial wel- 
fare society of the United Kingdom under- 
took to elicit the producers’ opinion on the 


plotted against time showed an __ subject by widely circulating a questionnaire. 

4 Marketing, Oct. 17, 1942. 

5 Meyer, Burris, Music in Industry, an address before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Oct. 15, 1942. 
® Kerr, W. A. “Psychological Research in Industrial Music and Plant Broadcasting,” Journal of 
Psychology, April, 1944. 
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And though, the answer as regards pro- 
duction (among other things) ranged from 
a 10 per cest increase in production to 
‘negligible’, ‘debatable’ and ‘no difference’ 
at least in 15 per cent of the cases it was 
definitely followed by an increased output. 


Similarly an inquiry launched by the 
War Production Board of U.S.A. to gauge 
the effect of music on one hundred war 
plants served to reveal that 57 per cent of 
the factories noted an increase in production 
after music installation. Further, both the 
inquiries served to bring out that the in- 
crease was remarkable particularly during 
the one hour subsequent to the programme. 


Music and Fatigue——That music in in- 
dustry is follewed by an increased output, 
might lead one to conclude, that there is 
direct relationship as such between the two. 
This however is not the case. Music has, 
on the other hand, a profound influence on 
man, who is an extremely sensitive creature 
and the raison d’etre of all productive enter- 
prises. The worker being a living, thinking 
and feeling creature, is subject to fatigue or 
boredom. And the increased yield with 
music is due to its capacity to mitigate fati- 
gue which is a severe detriment to productive 
speed. 

Fatigue in the case of industrial workers 
today is primarily and pre-eminently a 
psychological phenomenon, a subjective state 
of mind which is commonly indicated and 
measured by the resultant fall in production. 
It first originates into the brain, travels 
through the nervous system, and the muscles 
are the last and least affected parts of the 
workers’ organism. Thus fatigue is very 
largely mental. Only very strenuous labour, 
as is rarely done today is capable by itself 
of producing physical fatigue. But, it occurs 
much earlier on the mental plane. “Very 
often when people say they are tired, they 












are not physically tired at all. What fails 
them is the will to work, not the capacity to 
work.” 7 This was confirmed by the study 
of 350 factory workers conducted by Wyatt 
and Langdon which revealed that these 
employees feel that, “time drags most during 
the first two hours of each half of the work 
day, and that from 77 to 97 per cent of 
these same workers feel that they can think 
of other things while they work and that 
time passes more quickly when they do 
think of other things.” 


This only shows the extreme subjectivity 
involved in the phenomenon, and therefore, 
anything that “will take the mind away” 
is bound to reduce the boredom. Hence, 
the apparent favourable influence of music 
upon the output may be due to its ability 
to add to the imagery in the consciousness 
of the workers, which might be “dulled by 
the concentration upon a repetitive task 
long since mastered.” Thus, when an activi- 
ty (motor process) is reinforced by music, 
the latter serves to mitigate the tedium 
resulting from the former. 


Doran K. Antrim referred to the same 
thing in a picturesque manner when he 
said, “In plants up and down the land, I 
watched workers coming off one shift or 
going on another with firmer steps because 
of the music. I have seen faces lit up 
when music comes on, in the middle of 
the day, have heard feet tap and lips sing. 
‘I like the music’ said a man on a noisy 
‘It is cheerful and I have 
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assembly line. 
more pep when I go home. 

Music provides the workers a nucleus of 
happy thoughts which carries the mind away 
to distant realms. This has, as it is bound 
to, its inevitable effect on production which 
instantaneously registered an__ increase. 
Wyford Reynolds, in charge of British 
Programme, once declared in this connec- 
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7 Oakley, C. A., Men at work, chap. V. 
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tion, “it is a tonic like a cup of tea, some- 
thing to cheer the mind. You will get 
increased output all right, but it will be 
spread as a whole. . .” 


Though fatigue is chiefly a psycholo- 
gical phenomenon expressing itself in mono- 
tony, boredom, morbidity and inhibition, it 
has important physical consequences too. 
Exhaustion, nervous breakdown and _hys- 
teric fits are the usual effects in the physical 
sphere. Observations and opinions reported 
in various ways, have tended to substantiate 
the thesis that, “the timing of effort helps 
to conserve the erergy and therefore makes 
more of it available.” 


Besides, there is one quality of music 
which is not amply appreciated. It pro- 
vides a very potential stimulus for work 
through its irresistible urge to motion and 
multiplies speed in action by increasing the 
pulse rate. To merition one instance, ex- 
soldiers know what life a military band 
can give to fagged out columns of marching 
men. 


During the latter years of war and more 
recently in the post-war period some 
agencies in U.S.A. have interested them- 
selves with the psychological aspects of 
moveinent and speeed. Hence, the effect 
of music on these inevitably came to be 
inquired. The R.C.A., under an execu- 
tive Committee of experts carried on an 
extensive’ research on the subject. After 
the completion of the task undertaken, and 
evaluation of the findings, a senior member 
wrote in unmistakable terms, “we have 
definitely determined that it lessens fatigue, 
keeps workers in a cheerful frame of mind 
and consequently has a_ beneficial effect 
on the speed and efficiency with which 
they work.” 

The Industrial Welfare Society of the 


United Kingdom, which is well known for 
its interest and research on industrial matters 
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and allied issues, has given us some valuable 
information in this respect. The Society 
circulated a very exhaustive questionnaire to 
ascertain the people’s reaction to the instal- 
lation of music in the various factories, work- 
shops and industries. And while there was 
great diversity of opinion on all other points, 
it was very largely recognised that the system 
of relaying music was followed by a notable 
decrease in the number of hysteric cases and 
nervous breakdowns which in _ factory 
workers are the chief index of fatigue. Close- 
ly related to fatigue is the problem of 
absenteeism or the “unexplained absence” 
from work. 


While individual cases always require 
special enquiry and individualised treatment, 
generally speaking, fatigue and the absence 
of salutary relationship can be said to 
account for one half of absenteeism. Hence, 
the solution to the problem of reducing the 
avoidable absentecism lies in finding ways 
and means of stimulating the inclination to 
work and creating an environment where it 
can take root. The value of music in this 
direction is too obvious to need further 
emphasis. 


Professor Burris Meyer again in his report 
mentions on the basis of his research that 
absentecism or even early departures could 
be counteracted by the use of music. He 
calculated the percentage of absenteeism a 
week for four average weeks before and 
after music-installation was made. The 
blocks that he prepared show a decline from 
22.15 per cent without music to an average 
of 2.25 per cent with music. This is con- 
firmed by the findings of the industrial 
welfare society of U. K. which collected the 
opinion of the managers and proprietors of 
all leading concerns of the country. An 
overwhelming majority was convinced that 
the attendance had improved since the in- 
stallation of music without any material 
change in working condition. Other in- 
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quiries have similarly shown that the effect 
of music is very far-reaching in the case 
of absenteeism resulting from workers’ 
desire for rest and enjoyment and helps the 
progress of conducive relationships. 


Music and Industrial Relations.—It is 
more fully recognised today than ever before 
that morale and satisfactory relationship are 
prima facie necessary for the growth of any 
concern. The effects of these conditions on 
the volume of production, efficiency of 
labour and the general prosperity of the 
business are profound. Considered indivi- 
dually, morale and industrial relationships 
are two different things, but each is both 
the cause and effect of the other, and re- 
acts on the productive machinery in pre- 
cisely the same manner. Relationships 
developed on salutary lines go to build up 
the morale, which improves the quality and 
quantity of work done per hour, besides re- 
ducing scrappage, lost man-hours and other 
overhead expenditures. Morale in its turn 
is a great stimulant to the development and 
formation of congenial relationship and 
render factory administration easy. But 
what is morale as such? The Webster dic- 
tionary defines morale as conditions “affected 
by or dependent upon such moral or mental 
factors as zeal, spirit, hope, confidence, etc.” 


Thus morale is not one thing but a 
composite of a variety of things including 
attitudes, likes and dislikes. The psycho- 
chemical balance and other subjective feel- 
ings in industry are largely dependent upon 
the condition of work. Music forms a very 
important part of the working condition and 
therefore exercises determinative influence 
not only upon the personal attitudes, likes 
and dislikes but upon his entire outlook of 
the job in hand. Even in the choice of 
work-place, music plays a_ significant 
role. A_ gallop poll of a group of 


representative workers in U.S.A. con- 
ducted to examine their attitude  to- 
wards work-place preference with  re- 
ference to music, served to show that 69 
per cent of them were in favour of a place 
with music. And while thirty per cent were 
indifferent, only one per cent voted for a 
place without music.* This was so, because 
the workers know very well that other things 
remaining the same, the sum, total of con- 
tentment is greater in a factory which 
relays music than one which does not. It 
forms an important element of the job 
satisfaction which is a very necessary com- 
ponent of morale and harmonious rela- 
tionship. 

There are quite a few people who seri- 
ously doubt the capacity to improve 
relationship and for instance it 1s 
argued as to how music can reduce strikes 
and lockouts. Granted that no music, how- 
ever sweet, can be an adequate substitute for 
wages or bonus, it must be recognised that 
much of the heat and energy spent on wage 
issues and such other problems is drawn 
from minor conflicts and general discontent 
which pass unnoticed and which can be 
referring to the same. 


“We cannot develop sound industrial 
relations overnight. We must plan and 
work continuously, if we are to cultivate a 
relationship and harmony so strong that the 
vicissitude of every-day problems will not 
bring irreconciliable conflict. When indus- 
trial disputes are on the increase as they 
have been recently, it is natural to look for 
the cause and in our effort to diagnose and 
treat them we are apt to forget that the 
immediate cause of dispute may be no more 
than the focussing point of a number of 
unrelated conflicts.9 | What is more cala- 
mitous,” he went on to add is, “we tend to 
treat the effect rather than the cause.” 





® Journal of Applied Psychology, Oct., 1943. 
® Personnel Management, February-March, 1944. 























The value of music lies in its power to 
treat the cause rather than the effect. By 
systematically playing on human emotion, 
the soft symphony penetrates almost imper- 
ceptibly into those regions of the mind 
where the feelings of discord usually accu- 
mulate and burst out in ugly forms. It 
soothes the roused feelings. The effect of 
music on the spirit of the workers has been 
surprising during the war. Many producers 
have noticed in music that peculiar some- 
thing which at once pervaded the entire 
factory atmosphere and permeated the whole 
being of the worker. It is so subtle, yet so 
wholesome. Since it is a great antidote to 
irritability and stubbornness, it is conducive 
to the observance of factory rules and dis- 
cipline. 


Researches under controlled conditions 
and extending over long periods confirm 
the decline in the number of conflicts and 
cases of indiscipline during the months music 
was relayed. Even the conflicts that were 
reported were of major character only, in- 
volving very fundamental issues. In the 
music period, the number of minor conflicts 
was very few as contrasted to the post- 
music and pre-music days. The cases of 
indiscipline were appreciably reduced and 
mostly related to people who were found 
guilty several times before. 


Many establishments record that music 
lends its warmth and geniality even to dis- 
cussions at conciliation meetings. This is 
not surprising because the playing of music 
makes a radical change in the environment 
and man cannot remain wholly unaffected 
by it. 


The usefulness of industrial music both 
for the management and the employees is 
summed up by William Green. “Music is 
a friend of labour, it lightens the task by 
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refreshing nerves and spirit. It is a very 
useful tool of factory management.” 


During the last decade a very spectacular 
change has come over the industrial world. 
The worker is no more a clog in the indus- 
trial wheel only. On the contrary the fast 
expanding consciousness and the ever-in- 
creasing dignity of labour, has brought to 
the forefront the profound importance of 
human feelings which must be reckoned with 
This human 
factor cannot be controlled or conquered 
by the insipid rules of factory discipline but 
requires considerable sympathy, intelligence 
and insight to master it. “For the first time 
perhaps in history, industrial 
management is ready to take account of 


if the industry is to prosper. 


industrial 


feeling to the extent of making such ‘account 
b J 


taking, 
bility.” 


a part of managements’ responsi- 


Their 
attitudes depend on their feelings and their 
simple 
Feelings are created on the 
job and off the job.”! 


“All work is done by persons. 


feelings come from fundamental 
human wants. 
It is necessary to 
control these feelings and to influence them 
to a certain extent “if they are to work for 
But the 


modern factories work under a great handi- 


rather than against the company.” 


cap which is the size. In a large factory for 
example the manager cannot hope to reach 
each of his employees individually. This 
breeds misunderstanding, non-cooperation 
and sometimes even positive antagonism. 


All progressive managements of late have 
tried to overcome the limitation in one way 
or the other. And one very important argu- 
ment in favour of music-installation is that 
it puts at the disposal of the management 
a system which if properly employed lightens 
the task of departmental coordination, 
breaks the barrier between the employees 
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and the management, and makes an ap- 
proach to human emotions easy and 
effective. 

Any special occasion viz., beginning of 
a new production campaign, commemora- 
tion of national holidays or the founder’s 
birthday may afford opportunity for a 
special talk by the plant manager. A little 
insight into human nature displayed by’ the 
announcement of employees’ _ birthdays, 
marriage and promotion through the 
broadcasting system, acknowledgment of 
work well done or recognition of a certain 
worker by the management or an outside 
agency has a magical effect upon the feel- 
ings. It convinces the employees of manage- 
ment’s keen interest and genuine concern in 
their personal lives. Further, on the air 
even minor things come to acquire some 
glamour which has its reaction on the atti- 
tude and outlook of the people. 


‘Music Programme.—This leads to the 
very pertinent problem which relates to the 
timing of music, its quality and duration. 
A very great controversy is raging at present 
over the type of music and its suitability 
to various departments and classes of people. 
Commonest among these is the one relating 
to the comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of instrumental and vocal music 
inside the plant and the suitability of either 
if any, to the mental occupations. There 
is no foolproof method of knowing, their 
respective merits and industrial music is 
still too young to speak on such issues with 
any degree of finality. 


The argument against vocal music is 
that with it the workers have a tendency 
to slow down in an attempt to learn the 
words of the songs. But of late most 
industrialists have begun to feel that in 


vocal music there is nothing as such 


to interfere with the work and much de- 
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pends upon the type of vocal music chosen 
for broadcasting. The modern opinion can 
be summed up in the following lines: 


“One point on which considerable 
difference of opinion has been voiced seems 
mow to be answered by experience. That 
is whether or not vocal selections are 
distracting. Although there is _ still 
some conflicting opinion, many users 
agree that numbers with vocal choruses 
belong to industrial music programmes. 
The argument against them is that workers 
listen for the words, thus don’t give proper 
attention to their work. But provided the 
singing voice is not extreme in character 
there does not seem to be any noticeable 
distracting effect on the workers.”" 


The other point which is debated with 
almost equal energy is the desirability or 
otherwise of broadcasting music to the office 
staff and the mental workers. It has long 
been believed that music is a great distrac- 
tion to office workers, typists, clerks, account- 
ants and so on. But experiments have shown 
quite the contrary. The Research Institute 
of America Inc., New York, reports that 
working with music has been most success- 
ful in office departments doing such routine 
work as typing, billing and filing. 

Experiments indicate that whether or 
not music is detrimental to office work 
depends on the quality of music relayed. 
The cardinal principle of programming is 
that music should be selected to suit the 
temperament of the people and the nature 
of the occupation. The fine art of music 
cannot be accused for things resulting from 
the faulty choice of the programme 
Director. 


On the contrary, the volume of opinion 
is so overwhelmingly in favour of it that 
music is now being piped into banks, insu- 
rance companies, publishing houses and 
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other establishments where brain workers 
find that it lessens tension and keeps every 
one in a happier frame of mind. The 
theory that music impedes concentration is 
valid no more. Even centres of education 
and serious study e.g. “The Brooklyn Library 
suffuses a research and reading room with 
muted strains from a wired phonograph 
and the Drew University has a room where 
students study to music.”!? As for the business 
offices, the example of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Co. is note-worthy. The company 
tested the effect of music on efficiency of 
file clerks over a period of three months 
and noted an average increase of 19 per cent 
in the rate, quality and accuracy of work. 
Further researches have shown that tonal 
stimuli sharpen perception. In clinics at 
Dartmouth and several colleges, it has been 
noticed that reading and comprehension are 
speeded with music. “In an experiment at 
De Panio University, waltzes stepped up the 


speed and accuracy of students doing 
arithmetical problem.” Experiments as 
these amply indicate that sound _ itself 
cannot be a sufficient cause for major 
distraction unless it be unreason- 
ably loud. Being unusual, it might no 


doubt create a little digression for some time 
but that is only a passing phase. After some 
time they will become so much conditioned 
to it that they will hardly have any aware- 
ness of music during the busy hours. The 
floating numbers nevertheless, shall instil 
their salutary effect into the subconscious 
regions. 


Each type of music has its characteristic 
effect upon the mind and body of the 
audience. There are tunes that agitate 
the mind, create tensions and bring about 
destructive disposition. Quite as numerous 
are the soft, sweet and rhythmic melodies 
which bring about the mood suited for 
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deep thinking and concentration. It is the 
music of the second variety which is re- 
quired by the office workers. 


In this connection, instance might be 
cited of Compton Mackenzie, the famous 
English novelist who does his best work 
under the spell of quartet. If music, there- 
fore, is carefully adapted to the office work, 
we will in most circumstances have increased 
efficiency and more cordiality in relation- 
ships. Dr. Burris Meyer, Muzak’s chief 
Engineer says, “We are just beginning to 
develop the possibility of sound for head 
work. If the people who claim they require 
absolute silence tc concentrate were placed 
in a near vacuum where sound is reduced 
to minimum they would probably go aut. 
We are conditioned to sound, but our 
present need is far more that soothes and 
less that frays the nerves. Music is the 
answer. 


The Industrial Reseach Association of 
Chicago suggests that music for work re- 
quiring minute precision or a great deal 
of thought should generally be of the salon 
or serious type. ‘This is really in keeping 
with the special demands of the occupation 
and fits in very well with the general scheme 
of work in the offices. 


Even vocal music can be dispensed with 
in the case of office workers. It might be 
said on the authority of the famous sound 
engineer, Mr. R. L. Cardinell that dis- 
tracting factors such as frequent changes of 
tempo and loud brasses should be elimi- 
nated. In this programme chiefly the 
orchestras of strings should predominate, 
“the tones blending with the surrounding 
as do proper colours in a room. The 
worker should be no more aware of the 
music than of good lighting. The rhythm 
on reaching him, subconsciously creates a 
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feeling of well-being and eliminates strain.” 
Most of the experiments that have been 
made with regard to programming serve 
to establish one fact that the programming 
of music is dependent for its effect upon 
the age, sex and occupation of the em- 
ployees to whose satisfaction it is adminis- 
tered. Young persons require more music 
than the old, similarly the susceptibility of 
females to music is greater than that of the 
males. Further, the mental workers such 
as typists and clerks do not as a rule require 
as much music as the manual labourers and 
the quality suited for each differs consider- 
ably. Special weather and climate condi- 
tions call for special programmes. 


Duration of Music.—As to the duration 
no hard and fast rule can be prescribed. It 
depends on the climate and the weather. 
In Europe and U. S. A. “not less than one 
hour and not more than two” is the 
general rule. This, however, is modified to 
suit the needs of age, sex and occupation 
from place to place. In a country with 
enervating climate like India 2% hours of 
music (during a shift) might yield the 
optimum satisfaction. This of necessity has 
to be distributed over short and separate 
periods, because continuous music for long 
periods loses its effect. The periods should 
be planned with an eye on the fatigue curve. 
Music should be more frequent during the 
period the curve shows a rising tendency 
and production P. H. is declining. Ordi- 
narily a second shift requires more music 
than the first and music should be more fre- 
quent during the night than during the day. 


For industrial purposes, the distribution 
of music is in the following order: 

1. Pre-and post-work music 

2. Work and rest pause music 

3. Tunch Music 


4, Special event music. 
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Pre-and Post-work Music.—it requires 
considerable skill to determine the variety 
of music at each period, for a piece of 
music technically excellent in its own way 
if given at a wrong time might harm the 
very purpose for which it was intended. 
A very fine piece of melody opening with a 
loud crash or concluding with a dismal fall 
may so agitate the mind and disturb the 
emotion that concentration may be impos- 
sible. 


Pre-work music should consist of soft 
spoken recording gradually rising in tempo. 
If the music is rhythmic it helps in alleviat- 
ing the pushing and shoving when hundreds 
of people try to get into work at the last 
possible minute and still be in time. Patrio- 
tic songs and service songs at the time of 
national emergency rouse the spirit, sustain 
it throughout and make the employees feel 
that they are contributing their part to the 
national glory and serving some great 
necessary end. This is a very healthy device 
for creating the morale in industry. 


The post-work music has to be very 
different from the pre-work music. At 
the end of the day nerves are sufficiently 
frayed and anything cumbrous or noisy is 
likely -to irritate the spirits and produce a 
sense of fatigue. This, therefore, has to be 
extremely sweet, cheerful and soothing with- 
out much rush. The tune has to be steady 
and the tempo should follow the same line 
throughout. The song which preferably 
should be vocal, should close with a bright 
note. 


Work Music.—For all practical purposes 
work music is the most important. This 
music is most beneficial when it is “easily 
recognised, easily sung and easils heard.” 
The recordings, therefore, should have a 
definite melody line, a steady rhythm and 
as nearly as possible a constant volume level. , 
This should be an arrangement bereft of J 
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elaborate introductions and _ interpolations, 
one which sustains the theme or the melody 
of the composition throughout the record- 
ing. The volume of the song should be 
such that it can be heard throughout the 
entire recording in a moderately noisy area. 
Technically speaking the recording should 
not vary more than plus or minus five deci- 
bels. A well modulated music with sus- 
tained, clear and well defined melody is 
easier to monitor and is heard with ease 
throughout. A survey conducted by Dr. 
Kerr at the Victor plant, Camden, showed 
that of the three types of music played 
(peppy, sweet, and a programme of both 
combined) production remained on a 
steadier level on those days on which only 
sweet music was played. 


Rest Pauses and Music.—Most em- 
ployers agree that the workers do not work 
for all the time they are in the factory and 
that they manage to snatch unauthorised 
rest pauses in the event of no approved rest. 
Even when officially recognised, the rest 
pauses are important only as so many 
breaks in monotony. But usually the time 
covered by rest pauses is so small that no 
major relief of tensions or change in the 
spirits is possible unless there be something 
to banish the gloom. Music supplies the 
need admirably well. Music during the rest 
pauses helps to get rid of excess energy, 
pent up emotions and hastens the recupera- 
tive process. Short ballads and popular 
doublets of light humour are specially suited 
during the rest hour. 


Lunch Music—Lunch music depends 
upon the lunch facilities of the plant and the 
length of the lunch hour. Usually the lunch 
programme caters to the workers’ wishes 
most completely. All request programmes 


with appropriate dedications can be relayed 
at this hour. The last five minutes of lunch 
hour, after the clatter of dishes has died 
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down can be devoted to factory news and 
personal announcements. The lunch hour 
can be adjusted to coincide with special pro- 
gramme of the A.I.R. 


Special Events Music.—Special events 
music is that category which includes music 
for holiday programmes, birthday and 
anniversary recordings, personal plant an- 
nouncements and special ceremony music. 
Short talks and dramatizations explaining 
the purpose of training courses, announce- 
ments of special outside activities such as 
concerts and lectures are included in the 
special programme. Further, dramatization 
on child care, nutrition and other family 
problems can be planned as special feature 
series. The programme directors are using 
two methods for broadcasting this music. 
1. Scattering one or two recordings of this 
music throughout the days’ broadcasts. 2. 
Consolidating this music into one feature 
broadcast either at the beginning of the 
day or during the lunch hour. The latter, 
however, has proved more successful. 


Problem of Noise and Music in Factories. 
—Many of the industrial establishments in 
the country look either with deep misgivings 
or subdued enthusiasm at the practicability 
of music in the roaring factories. It is feared 
that the melody will be submerged and lost 
in the noise of the factory. This apprehen- 
sion, however, is unwarranted. With the 
improved appliances that science has put 
at the disposal of mankind the handicap 
has been easily overcome in U.S.A. and 
other advanced countries of the West. 


Moreover experience has shown that 
the noise itself is seldom a_ prohibitive 
factor. It is the pitch of the tune and the 
system of distribution that really matters. 
If the noise is regular it presents no problem 
as such, for the workers get so much accus- 
tomed to the normal sound of the machines 
that they become almost deaf to it and any 
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unusual sound shall be distinctly heard even 
though it is not as loud as that of the 
machines. And music which is only an 
item in the general conglomeration of 
sounds to the casual visitor is to the factory 
worker a clear piece of sharp symphony. 


A very large factory with a multiplicity 
of departments and an extensive area pre- 
sents certain difficulties in the matter of 
sound installation, for the music has to be 
distributed to every part of the factory. It 
requires considerable skill and ingenuity on 
the part of the sound engineer to space and 


power the loud speakers in such a manner 
that the music “cuts through the noise and 
does not add to it.” If properly done this 
makes the clatter seem to recede into the 
background and music is heard distinctly 
throughout. With modern technical equip: 
ment and sufficient number of loud speakers 
music was quite successful even above a 
noise of more than hundred decibels which 
is very rare. Hence, we feel that genuine 
attempts should be made for music instal- 
lations in all factories paving the way for 
increased production and better relation- 
ship of the employers and employees. 














THE EMPLOYER—EMPLOYEE PARTNERSHIP 


Major A. DEVASAGAYAM 


The sure way to avert the economic crisis threatening India is to raise the standard 


of life of the worker and to improve his relations with the employer. 


In this article, the 


author examines the life and work of the industrial worker in Madras and makes practical 
suggestions for improving his status; he also puts in a vigorous plea for labour-capital part- 


nership. 


Major A. Devasagayam is a medical practitioner in Madras and is connected with the 


Simpson’s Welfare Centre. 


India marches onward from freedom 
to national prosperity. Progress depends on 
wicreasing the rate of agricultural and in- 
dustrial production. To achieve this it is 
necessary to have a dynamic national policy 
which will encourage capital for enterprise 
and free the toiling millions from want thus 
improving their stamina and capacity for 
work. At present, the grouse, the discon- 
tent and the grievances of the workers, 
whether they work on plantations or in in- 
dustries, spin around three factors namely 
money, time and policy of the employer. 


Man works for his primary needs which 
are food, clothing, shelter and a few things 
necessary to maintain his social position, 
but unfortunately, these are beyond the 
reach of the majority of the Indian masses. 
Due to poverty, a great many are forced 
to sleep on the pavements in big industrial 
cities, and some have thrown their pride 
to the winds and taken to begging. 


The policy in general of the industrial 
employers of maximum gain at minimum 
expenditure leads to accumulation of un- 
shared wealth. They, in the past, neglected 
to share it with these who helped to produce 
it. They rendered financial help to various 
charitable institutions only with the inten- 
tion of gaining fame, popularity and power. 
The simple maxim that charity should begin 
at home passed unnoticed. The Hon’ble 


Prime Minister is reported to have remark- 
ed that the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few was not the fault of the 





persons concerned, but war due to the faulty 
set-up. Something must be done to dis- 
entangle ourselves from this situation. This 
means a new way of life, which will bring 
about peace and goodwill among mankind. 


Money has become an absolute necessity; 
even a beggar prefers it to a handful of 
rice; the world measures a man’s success 
by 133 wealth. Thus discontent amongst 
workers is oftener a clamour for better 
wages and bonus, the brunt of which the 
employer bears. 


In the past, Rural India paid remune- 
ration in kind according to the needs of the 
individuals. There was less love lost and 
greater mutual help and harmony were in 
evidence. Later on, the substitution of 
money for kind increased greed. Money 
made investment drift from agriculture to 
enterprises in which the worker and capi- 
talist parted company and knocked out the 
spirit of mutual dependence. Land was 
neglected in preference to trade and indus- 
try. Agriculturists crowded into cities with 
the wild hope of getting rich quickly. They 
earned more money, spent more and very 
impressed the other land laborers 
that they were superior to them. The supe- 
riority lay in having rice instead of ragi; 
coffee instead of “cold rice water.” It was 
money, not work which attracted them and 
failure of crops paved the way to deserting 
the land. 


A worker, unlike a farm hand, had to 
purchase all his needs with money. Money 


soon 
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raised his standard of living; some reduced 
their needs so as to accumulate wealth, 
aspiring thereby to climb into a higher 


social sphere. Since the needs are to be 
got for cash, this goes back to the one who 
provides the needs, namely traders and 
merchants who got things from the cheapest 
markets, controlled the prices and even 
production. Money in the hands of traders 
is not necessarily an incentive to production. 
Agriculture and industry remained undeve- 
loped while money went abroad to get some 
comforts of daily life. 


The worker today finds that the more 
he earns the greater his expenditure to 
obtain his basic needs; this gives him no 
satisfaction. Display of fancy articles and 
other peoples’ luxurious way of life create 
unsatisfied desires and he is tempted to spend 
unwisely or he becomes discontented and 
develops a feeling of frustration which 
induces him to take refuge under the wings 
of an organisation which gives him high 
hopes of satisfying his needs. The Govern- 
ment food rationing scheme gives him food 
for five days in a week: house-rent has in- 
creased and his living space has been re- 
duced as there is no control over the num- 
ber of occupants in a house. When food 
and shelter are paid for, nothing remains 
for his bedding, not even a mat in some 
cases. Freedom from want cannot 
be achieved without the help of money and 
power behind the employer. 

The employer by eliminating payment 
cf wages in money as much as possible 
could bring about a better human rela- 
tionship. If great powers could take to 
barter, pay could be given in cash or kind 
according to the needs of man. Here lies 
the opportunity to lead the way to a new 
social order. 


The average worker may, through pro- 


vident fund, put by some money with which 
he counlcl hardly expect to clear his accumu- 
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lated debts, far less to live the rest of his 
life in comfort. Such a fund is no refuge 
and strength in his old age, and it is a mis- 
nomer to call it a provident fund. His 
assets are his wife’s jewels, which more often 
adorn the pawn shop showcase. He re- 
deems them temporarily for social functions 
and in the long run loses them through accu- 
mulated interest. His children are at this 
crisis his only hope in old age. If he has 
no sons or if the sons discard him or have 
not sufficient means to support him he is 
disappointed and dejected. 


The responsibility of providing for his 
needs in his old age is as much the respon- 
sibility of the state as it is of his employer 
and his own children. 


A study of the worker’s expenditure, 
apart from food, reveals that money is spent 
more on bare necessities like house-rent, 
transport to get to work and back, purchase 
of lunch, than on schooling of children, 
entertainments, books, papers, clubs or cos- 
metics. If there is to be a higher standard 
of living a rise in these expenses must be 
anticipated. There is no avoidable ex- 
pense except, perhaps, betel chewing and 
tobacco. 


The cause of the worker’s indebtedness 
and misery is always put down to drunken- 
From my investigations I estimate 
that 10 per cent of industrial workers drink 
alcoholic beverages out of which only 3 per 
cent are habitual drunkards. Drink gives 
him quick and easy relaxation. He has 
neither the time to spare nor ways to gain 
relaxation or happiness through cultural or 
physical activities. It would be wiser to get 
him gradually out of the habit through 
education. 


ness. 


We now come to the all-important sub- 
sistence aspect of the workers’ budget. A 
study of the expenditure reveals how poor 
A good portion 


the worker’s nutrition is. 




















of the worker’s expenditure is on rice which 
is still the cheapest food that gives him 
a feeling of fullness. Investigations show 
that little more than one third of this com- 
modity comes from the black market at a 
cost twice that of rationed rice. 


The city workers in Madras, many of 
them having lived in the city for over 40 
years, have not taken kindly to the taste 
of cholam as a substitute for rice. Their 
wives need training to make it palatable. 
Non-vegetarian diet which workers general- 
ly relish is more expensive. 


The worker’s nutrition is bad not 
because he does not know what is to be 
eaten, but because he does not have the 
means to buy food-stuffs with nutritional 
value. If the nutritional state of diet of the 
worker is bad that of his family and depen- 
dents is much worse, for a woman always 
suffers more and undergoes privation to 
feed her husband and children. 


The worker’s food lacks adequate num- 
ber of calories and it causes early fatigue; 
he takes insufficient amount of proteins 
to replace wear and tear; has no store of 
extra fat for extra energy, lacks protec- 
tive foods which can safegaurd him from 
infections, chronic illness and lethargy. 


Debt is the worker’s curse, so much so 
that he has lost self-respect and is not 
ashamed of borrowing. Some never even 
consider repayment. Debt leads to absen- 
teeism to evade the money lender. It causes 
terrible mental torture, degradation, dis- 
content and unhappiness in the family. Its 
fetters must be broken, how and by whom 
is the question. 


The worker incurs two kinds of debts 
namely: 


(a) A debt which is incurred in con- 
nection with (j) Clothing not only 
for festive occasions like Deepavali, 
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but even for ordinary day-to-day 
wear, (i) Ceremonies both religious 
and social, (iii) Illness, and (iv) 
Child birth in the family. 


(b) Borrowing on a small scale, usually 
by the wife, to meet the monthly- 
expenses and to entertain guests and 
parasitic relatives. This is often 
cleared on the pay day but usually 
by the middle of the month she has 
to tap some source again for the 
same purpose. She pays an interest 
of 2 annas a rupee a month, often 
for a period of two weeks from the 
20th day of the month to the pay 
day. Failure to clear the wife’s 
debts and the interest on it, goes a 
long way to increase his standing 
debt. 


Industrial workers live all over the city 
and on its outskirts. Much time is taken 
up to get to the place of work by walking, 
cycling, by buses or by trains. The worker 
spends two hours on the road to do eight 
hours work for a living. The time spent on 
the road is not his own nor would the firm 
consider it as time spent on duty. To start 
work by 8 a.m. the worker has to leave 
home at day-break; and to give him break- 
fast, his wife has to get up an hour earlier. 
Often, to avoid this he goes to the work 
with an empty stomach and spends money 
in hotels and tea shops on the way. Being 
engaged from dawn to dusk in labouring 
hard to get a living, he has neither the 
leisure for recreation nor the time to spend 
a few happy moments with his wife and 
children. It is ironic that while modern 
machines are used to save labour and time, 
its workers still waste precious man-hours 
on the road in slow and primitive methods 
of locomotion. 


Life is creative but in modern industrial 
concerns the worker makes parts of a whole 
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and cannot even see the composite whole of 
which his creation was a part, much less 
enjoy the fruits of his labour. The daily 
routine of work bores him and makes him 
long for a holiday like a schoolboy. He 
takes any opportunity of freeing himself 
from this monotony. 


Here is a total neglect of the human 
factor. The worker sick in mind and body 
seeks happiness in a pot of toddy, in gam- 
bling or in the company of prostitutes. 
Want of time and money makes home-life 
miserable and strife between man and wife 
becomes inevitable. The wife runs to un- 
scrupulous money-lenders to keep the pot 
boiling and to have peace in her family. 
These women can spare 4 to 5 hours and 
will willingly work to increase the family 
income. Most of these women are illiterate, 
are looked upon as goods and chattels. Many 
do not know their husband’s income and 
dare not question. 


In comparison, a worker in the West is 
much better off in wages, living conditions 
and conveyance. The climate keeps him 
active, agile and fit for 8 hours work a day. 
Comparatively, our village labourer is hap- 
pier at work with his whole family giving 
him a helping hand. There is in his work 
more rhythm and the folk songs soothe and 
lighten his labour. His time is his own. 
He rests, when he feels tired and there is 
no neccessity to keep in time with a machine. 
He lives with nature, his life is hard and yet 
sweet. Ask the village hands who have 
lately joined the industrial worker’s ranks 
and they will tell you that in spite of poverty 
they were happier in the village. 


No industry can get the best out of its 
workers unless the latter have a happy home 
life. Men who live from day-to-day in 
poverty, squalor, dirt, disease and over- 
crowding, can see very little good in life and 
cannot help 


sinking into lethargy. 


The average Indian is by nature 
endowed with a sunny  disposi- 
tion and a philosophic attitude con- 
ducive to the acceptance of the normal ills 
of life. He is naturally intelligent, though, 
perhaps, not yet mechanical-minded; if 
the industrial worker turns lethargic, 
more often than not, in the final analysis, 
the causes will be found to lie in the time 
and money factors which govern the condi- 
tions of his life. 


The worker must have that security 
which will encourage him to do his best so 
that the prospects of his life depend on that 
of the firm. He works for his bread and 
the fear of losing the job always makes him 
get into the good books of the management. 
Fear is a negative factor and akin to force, 
and cannot produce efficiency. The pro- 
gress of industry depends on the worker’s 
efficiency and _ responsibility. Pay, per- 
manency and promotion of the workers 
must be based on skill and practical tests. 
Every trade should have grades and men 
aspiring to rise should be made to do so by 
tests of their efficiency. The worker should 
not be made to feel that when his work capa- 
city diminishes he would be thrown out, for 
such ups and downs in a man’s output 
depend on many factors like sickness at 
home, family worries, etc., whith are 
natural to a human being. The policy should 
be to develop a sense of dignity and self- 
respect in a worker and to give the oppor- 
tunity for a better job. Corruption, influ- 
ence, favouritism and “boot licking” cause 
loss of morale and make them lose dignity 
and self-respect. 


Absenteeism cannot be regarded as a 
reason to withhold promotions and increases, 
for, it is but a few who are lazy. In the 
past men rose to the top at the expense of 
their comrades and were often the manage- 
ment’s henchmen. The causes for absen- 














tecism vary a great deal and need a sym- 
pathetic consideration. After all a regular 
worker need not be a clever one. Industry 
for its progress needs clever men—men with 
ambition and pride to lead their comrades 
into a new path of thought. 


Class and ¢aste distinctions cause dis- 
trust and are constant psychological irritants. 
Government lays one rule for hours of work 
for their clerks, another for shop assistants 
and still another for industrial workers. This 
breeds envy and hatred. The Central Gov- 
ernment, Provincial Governments, Corpora- 
tions, banks, etc., all have different work 
time. Many working hours are thus lost to 
the nation. All are workers, each playing 
his part for a common good, and so why 
differentiate between them? 


When the management fails to detect 
“time killers’ and to differentiate good 
workers from ‘“scroungers” dissatisfaction 
prevails. A remedy has been suggested in the 
evolution of a minimum output for all classes 
of workers coupled with the scheme of 
payment by results on output’per man. It 
is fair to capital that payment by results 
should find a place in a capital-labour 
partnership. In this scheme the incentive 
to work is money, which encourages a 
worker to earn more than his needs resulting 
in envy and strife between men, and, pro- 
bably, in this attempt he may burn himself 
out quicker and the product be poor in 
quality. 


Selection of apprentices to trades should 
be made by their natural ability and liking 
and not at random merely to fill in vacan- 
cies. The latter encourages working for 
bread and the person is never contented, 
work becomes irksome, he remains restless 
and often becomes a troublemaker. 


It is therefore not surprising that the 
worker protests against working from dawn 
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to dusk, complains of his wages being in- 
sufficient and grumbles when policy pre- 
vents fair treatment. He expresses his dis- 
content by a “go slow” policy in reporting 
for work, staying the full time and limiting 
his output to what he considers to be suffi- 
cient for the wages paid, basing it on the 
buying value of the rupee. He is hitting 
back in terms of kind when he argues, “Have 
I not done sufficient work for the rupee you 
pay?” 


Strikes today are used as a weapon to 
protest rather than to achieve some aim. 
Strikes, however justified, are a national 
waste. It is the duty of the trade unions 
to impress this fact on their members. 
Strikes are not only a public nuisance but 
cause the worker unseen and untold miseries. 
The worker, if he realises his responsibility 
will learn to keep his country’s interests 
foremost. We have been slaves and selfish 
instincts predominate. Our guiding motto 
has been in every walk of life “all for self 
and God for all.” If arbitration is to suc- 
ceed in settling differences a greater under- 
standing between capital and labour is 
necessary. 


The fact that the employers have their 
own union, the executives theirs, and the 
worker his, goes to show that this much- 
talked-of partnership in industry is being 
attempted with distrust. e 


Welfare and Remedial Measures—The 
early conception of welfare work was an 
attempt to introduce a form of social work 
into industry. In recent years, it has been 
realised that good labour relations and con- 
ditions are a fundamental responsibility of 
higher management. This attitude has 
gained tremendous force in the last decade 
and has resulted in a genuine attempt to 
mitigate the natural tendency to autocracy 
of industrial management and to introduce 
democratic procedure into industry. Rightly 
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- understood, industrial welfare work today 
would not only contribute in a very large 
measure to secure good living conditions 
for the worker, but will also eliminate 
wastage in man-power and thereby accele- 
rate production. It will thus not only help 
the nation’s plan for prosperity but would 


have the active support of labour. The 
true function of welfare work, as understood 
today, is beyond the suspicion and carping 
criticism of any “isms” that may tend to 
disrupt the partnership between capital and 
labour. 


Welfare activities mitigate worker's 
wants and stresses the need for equal right 
to happiness; it is a living force changing 
and accommodating to every change in life. 
The tendency is for the employer to take 
it for granted that nothing would improve 
the habits, outlook and life of the worker, 
and the worker soon takes every amenity 
provided as a matter of course. This state 
arose because capital considered provisions 
of amenities which was an actual necessity 
to labour as obligatory. We ought to re- 
member that obligation is worse than 
poverty. Therefore, help here and there 
will not win the worker’s confidence unless 
there is sincerity of purpose. 


The following remedial measures are 
suggested in planning for a healthier, hap- 
pier and more prosperous labour clientele 
who would contribute in their turn ,to in- 
crease production and more than justify 
the expenditure incurred: — 


1. Payment in Kind.—The habit of 
going to the money-lenders could be put 
a stop to by removing the occasion to go to 
them for the wherewithal to buy the neces- 
sities of life. It must be remembered that 
the grocery merchant who supplies provi- 
sion on credit is also a money-lender. 


2. Provision Store-— Every industrial 
coneern must have its own provision and 
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clothing store preferably run on a co-opera- 
tive basis. It may even be suggested that 
the capital for such a store may be found in 
the large amounts that are now being paid 
as dearness allowance which may then be 
considered as shares or investments paying 
dividends, however small, to the workers 
themselves. This would reduce their small 
debts and its interest, and besides, the prices 
would be cheaper. 


3. Mutual Benefit Societies—The 
management should encourage, even initiate 
such formations, induce workers to become 
members, raise a capital by monthly subs- 
cription and help to clear at first their debts 
and later give loans at small interest, pay- 
able in monthly instalments, for essential 
expenses such as weddings, holidays, educa- 
tion of children, sickness, etc. 


4. Canteens —Community kitchens where 
good food can be supplied at reasonable 
rates to many a worker and also company 
canteens which would supply the best re- 
freshment for the least amount are necessary. 


5. Raising the Family Income.—The 
total income of the family could be increased 
by encouraging employment of idle hands 
at home, in ways which are practicable. 
For instance there are a number of cottage 
industries to choose from, which would add 
a valuable quota to the total family income 
and break the feeling that certain crafts are 
for certain castes. Thus, the wife is taken 
along with the worker in the planning of 
uplift. The usual type of work a few now 
do to supplement. the family income is to 
sell vegetables or home made cakes, bundle 
beedies, knit flower garlands, act as kitchen 
help and so on. Employment on the land 
would bring additional income and kitchen 
gardens would pay in kind. Household 
sewing, laundering, even hair dressing could 
be done by the housewife and thus money 
saved. 




















6. Family Limitation—When it is an 
economic necessity it should be taught by 
close and intimate propaganda. It is a very 
personal matter and likely to be ridiculed if 
preached from the platform. Women giggle, 
men feel shy and pretend indifference, yet, 
desire knowledge, and curiosity makes them 


try it. 


7. Reduction of Dependence.—In spite 
of the faults of a joint family system we 
have got to give credit to the fact that it is 
based on mutual help. The parents’ refuge 
in old age will remain the home of their son. 
It may not be possible, practicable, neces- 
sary or popular to build at tremendous cost 
“Homes for the Aged”, but it may be con- 
sidered the duty of the state to give the son 
the means to support his parents. The son 
would then be able to carry out his respon- 
sibility without too much sacrifice to his 
own family life. Widowed sisters, aunts, 
etc., are at present the burden of the worker. 
Salvation depends on the state. 


8. Saving.—Two forms of saving should 
be encouraged; (7) A long-term one, to 
provide for old age and death, which calls 
for much careful planning on the part of 
the employer, and (i) a day-to-day saving 
which develops habits of thrift and comes 
in handy to meet emergency expenses. 


9. Entertainments and Recreation.—Pro- 
vision of free cinema shows and concerts may 
be considered part of the policy of payment 
in kind. Further, talent available among 
the workers could be tapped for their own 
entertainment. Suitable music at work will 
remove strain and break monotony and even 
increase production. The radio does not 
usually cater to the needs of the worker. 
The type of music during lunch intervals 
should be a stirring one to revive them. We 
all need in our lives more of community sing- 
ing to make us feel gay and happy. 
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Quite a number of workers who at the 
time of joining were athletic young men lose 
their interest in sport under stress of work. 
Games are taught in schools and colleges, but 
alas, for most men, all physical culture ceases 
with the end of schooling. It would be in 
the interest of industry to foster sport not for 
the competitive but for the sporting spirit. 
Sports bring men of different mental planes 
together and develop esprit de corps. The 
concern should provide the equipment and 
make the workers feel proud of their 
achievement. 


10. Enlightenment and Education.— 
Every industry must have its recreation- 
room stocked with newspapers, books and 
journals. Industrial journals in vernacular 
are wanting. Effort should be made by every 
concern to produce its own journal to meet 
its needs. A literacy drive too could be 
undertaken. There are many skilled techni- 
cians craving for! knowledge whose ability 
could be improved through night classes. 
Every effort must be made to broaden their 
outlook on life. It is only by education that 
they could be taught to reduce the expendi- 
ture incurred which are 
often unnecessary, out of proportion to their 
income, and which always entangle them 


in debt. 


in ceremonies 


11. Holidays——The casual leave system 
does not benefit the industrial worker. *He 
must have leave for sickness and social obli- 
gations. What the worker needs most is a 
holiday for rest and relaxation. He should 
be allowed to take the full authorised period 
at a stretch to benefit to the full. This 
would help him to reduce the stress and 
strain of work and he will go back in an 
active frame of mind, thus providing for 
greater output. The city worker often has 
no place to go to for the enjoyment of such 
holidays. The employer pays in kind when 
he provides them holiday-homes or con- 
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valescent homes in the country or by the sea 
both ‘in health and sickness. 


12. Shelter—His home does not permit 
him to live his own life. On an average 
eight to ten families consisting of thirty to 
fifty human beings live in a house; each 
family occupy a single room 6 x 8 x 10 
for which it pays a rent of Rs. 7/- a month. 
They are lucky if they have a verandah or 
a courtyard or a verandah kitchen. They 
have betwixt them a one seated latrine and 
almost often no privacy for baths. The 
landlords constantly threaten them with 
eviction and fail to carry out necessary re- 
pairs. For water facilities they depend on a 
common pipe inside the house or in the 
street. The poor rate of flow and the long 
queues cause waste of time, lower the 
standard of personal cleanliness, increase 
dhoby expenses and worst of all lead to 
quarrels. 


The absence of windows, lack of sun- 
light and over-crowding cause much upper- 
respiratory-tract sickness and consequent loss 
of working days. Bugs, mosquitoes, cock- 
roaches and rats are a great nuisance and 
cause disturbance to sleep. 


In spite of these handicaps credit must 
be given to the women for sweeping, clean- 
ing the floor and keeping things tidy. The 
children, the country’s wealth—living under 
such humiliating and degrading conditions, 
with no facilities for play and proper food 
and milk, have a very poor scope for 
mental or physical development. 


To gain back man’s glorious heritage, 
to experience the joy of living, to change 
his present outlook on life, man must live in 
harmony with mother earth and nature, in 
clean, healthy and attractive homes, though 


they may be mud-walled or thatch-roofed. ° 


Such homes must have flowering plants, 
space enough for poultry-keeping and 
kitchen-garden. 


No scheme for a worker’s settlement 
could be too Utopian, when we consider 
the returns not only in terms of human 
value but also in terms of increased effi- 
ciency and output which would follow 
consequently. 


(13) Reduction in Workers’ Expenses.— 
Expenses incurred in _ travelling . to 
and from the place of work could be re- 
duced by the employer providing conveyan- 
ces. Cycles could be purchased by the 
employer for his workers on a hire purchase 
system. At present he buys a cycle with 
borrowed money on which a high rate 
of interest is paid. Clothing could be 
bought wholesale and sold at cheap rates. 
Work dress and overalls may be issued free 
of cost. Child birth causes great incon- 
venience in a one-room house and maternity 
homes will relieve him of his mental worry, 
anxiety and a lot of expense. 


(14) Medical Work.—This is a very 
important part of welfare work and saves 
a number of man-hours for the employer 
and untold misery for the worker. It should 
embrace the treatment of acute conditions 
and also early detection of diseases, research 
into prevention of diseases of short duration 
which cause absenteeism, systematic medical 
examination of workers and new entrants, 
studying home conditions and environment 
by visiting their homes and studying work- 
shop conditions. 


(15) Human Element.—Labour  co- 
operation, and mutual sympathy between 
employer and employee are essential for 
success in any employment. Imagine her 
pride when an employer calls on his worker’s 
wife, inquires after her health, her family’s 
welfare and happiness and at times leaves 
behind a present because her husband has 
been an outstanding man in the works. 
This will introduce a new kind of expe- 
rience into the home. The woman will 














consider her man not as a wage-earner 
only but as someone of importance and he 
in turn will recognise the pride and dignity 
of labour and will be encouraged to do 
better next time. Social evenings could 
be arranged, when the worker and his family 
could meet the management to understand 
each other better and thus create mutual 
trust and happiness. The management 
could notice the progress of a worker’s 
son at school, give encouragement to him 
by giving scholarships. An understanding 
of a worker’s family life is essential for 
social action. Help them when they are 
sick, disappointed and distressed; help them 
to unburden their sorrows, gladden their 
hearts and brighten up their homes. 
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If only capital, which was unmindful 
of the worker in the past, and which alone 
has the power, and, therefore, the respon- 
sibility to ameliorate living conditions to 
create a labour-capital partnership views 
the situation from the national, social and 
economical aspect, then, as in the words 
of Lord Louis Mountbatten, they could 
“Raise the living standard as soon as pos- 
sible, as much as possible of the miserable 
hovels, ill-clad and under-nourished.” It 
will not be a bed of roses for the loving 
couple until labour learns that in increased 
production lies their salvation and such 
partnership alone will improve the life of 
the people and make India once more a 
Glorious Country. 
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SOCIAL GROUP-WORK TECHNIQUES FOR PRESERVING 
DEMOCRATIC VALUES 


MEHER NANAVATTY 


In the following article the writer urges that ‘Socially caused disabilities must be socially 
cured. It is because of this realization that we feel that the time has come to do away with 
the philanthropic approach to social work and to substitute a democratic one.” 

Mr. Meher Nanavatty (TISS’ 45), was formerly Secretary, Liaison Committee for Charity 
Organization, Bombay, and is at present in the U.S.A. studying for his Master’s degree in 
Sociology at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


We have achieved our freedom, but this 
hard-worn freedom is in danger unless 
we educate the people in the use of demo- 
cratic values in their daily lives. This brings 
us to the fundamental aspects of a demo- 
cratic society, and its democratic ways of 
living. What are our values of democracy? 
How have we acquired them? How do 
we propose to preserve them? What should 
the demos expect from the government? 
What is the responsibility of the demos to 
the government? What, in turn, is the 
responsibility of the government to the 
demos? And what steps are being taken 
by the government in fulfilling that respon- 
sibility? These are fundamental questions 
and it is time that we give our scrious 
thought to them. It is only in giving an 
understanding of the real democratic values 
to the people and making them work for 
preserving these values in their daily lives 
that the success of the democratic order 
depends. This is what Gandhiji used to 
tell us from day to day. Time has cpme to 
value that advice and work it out. 


Contribution of Social Work towards 
Preserving Democratic Values.—Soc:al work 
in India, uptill now, concentrated on giving 
charities to the needy, and on helping the 
physically handicapped. It is time that we 
look to social work in terms of human 
personality and its place in the prevailing 
social order. The relation of social work 


to basic social conditions is one of major 
importance. 


Let us not confine ourselves 


to existing social work agencies and regard 
ourselves as mere functionaries. Social work 
should look not only to the curative side 
but also to the preventive. Though many of 
the problems with which the social worker 
deals have their roots in the intimate personal 
relationship, it is equally clear that the inci- 
dence of many personal difficulties is closely 
correlated with social conditions. Some 
neighbourhoods breed juvenile delinquency, 
some preventable diseases, some sextal per- 
versity, and some neglect of children. We 
try to establish for them extensive socia! 
services. Similarly some public and private 
organisations breed undemocratic values, 
sectarianism and narrow communalism for 
which we need awakened social conscious- 
ness, through varied approaches ini social 
work. Socially caused disability must be 
socially cured. While social workers like 
doctors must treat the acute cases at the mo- 
ment, they like the public health movement, 
must not rest until they have gone beyond 
the individual to the social roots. It is indeed 
surprising to know that a relatively very 
small proportion of time, thought and energy 
of organized social work is at present directed 
to fundamentally preventive measures. 


Until now, social workers were concen. 
trating their energy on helping the indi- 
vidual in his immediate setting, on helping 
him to face his immediate needs. They 
became so much engrossed in their work 
of helping the individuals that they over- 
looked the importance of finding common 
causes of social evils and social disabilities. 











Even in. the West the same mistake was 
committed. The West has realized, how- 
ever, its mistake and is turning its attention 
to the needs of society as a whole. A well- 
known worker in social group-work says, 
“The very skill of the caseworker rests on 
the ability to see the person in his uni- 
queness.” We need, however, to find the 
common factors which cause individual ills. 
We can insist on a search for generalizations 
that will show us the common factors in 
apparently similar situations and then indi- 
cate which of these are predominantly 
social in origin and therefore, amenable 
to social action. It is possible now, with the 
developed means of individual and _ social 
diagnosis to do so. We must try to gene- 
ralize accurately and carefully so that when 
common social factors are present we do 
not treat the situation as if it could be 
cured by individual means alone. 


In social work we have been utilizing 
separately one of these three approaches 
namely, case-work, group-work and social 
action. It has been increasingly realized 
that these three approaches are interde- 
pendent. It is because of this realization 
that the time has come to do away with 
the philanthropic approach to social work 
and to substitute the democratic one. Dr. 
Grace Coyle, authority on 
group-work, goes on to say, “In a period 
like the present, every human activity must 
test itself by its contribution to the vital 
changes that are making our society. 
Group-work is a part of the educational 
process by which society aims to produce 
certain effects in heritage. Like the formal 
aspect of education group work must assume 
the responsibility both for preserving and 
giving democratic values to the participants 
in the group.” ! 


well-known 





1Coyle, Grace, Group Experience and Democratic Values. 


*Tocqueville Alexis de, Democracy in America. 
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Social workers should not only shoulder 
the responsibility of helping the individual 
to solve his own difficulties through social 
case-work, but also prepare the individual 
to be alert to the changes going on in his 
neighbourhood, by making him shoulder 
the responsibility in the day-to-day work 
of the neighbourhood. This is the only 
way of preparing him for a conscious par- 
ticipation in social action in a democratically 
organized society. He has to be made to 
learn as Alexis de Tocqueville said, “the 
art of pursuing in common the object of 
his common desires.”2 


Group-Work in a Democratic Society.— 
In our present social order, every individual 
is a member of one or more social groups. 
He consciously or unconsciously contributes 
towards furthering the aims and objectives 
of that group through direct or indirect 
Participation. It one of the most 
important characteristics of a democratic 
society that every individual member must 
be a conscious participant in every one 
,of its functions. As Plato would put it, 
sthe success of a democratic society lies in 
the existence of a conscious demos. The 
more conscious the participation, the greater 
'the success. The participation, however, 
‘should be voluntary and spontaneous. That 
is where the difference lies between a demo- 
(cratic order and a totalitarian one. 


is 


This leads us to the question of demo- 
‘cratic control. Democratic control can 
only be made to work genuinely if all the 
participants in the functioning of that order 
are aware of the prevailing trend. A vivid 
conviction about democracy leads us to the 
constant attempt to get people interested 
and be able to decide the question that 
confronts them. Beginning with the simple 
matters of recreational activities and of 
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childhood, such experience could bear 
fruit in active, intelligent participation of 
the adult in his neighbourhood, his trade 
union, his social group, and his society as 
a whole. An inert citizen is the greatest 
menace to democracy. It is this conviction 
of the need for active and intelligent 
participation in ever widening interest that 
ties the social worker to the larger scene. 
The right to participate in a social activity 
is as inherent as the right of freedom of 
speech, and the right of assemblage. In 
fact, the right to organize is the extension 
of the right of freedom of speech and 
assemblage. 


It would be worth while at this stage 
of our discusssion to observe the essential 
characteristics of a democratic society, as 
these characteristics could be transferred 
to group-settings in our social work agencies. 
Dr. Grace Coyle, speaking on voluntary 
association in a democratic society gives 
the following four essential characteristics : — 


a. Opportunity for social contacts. 

b. Leisure for cultural expression or 
consummatory interest. 

c. The creation of decentralized foci of 
power which develop around conflic- 
ting interest. 

In the totalitarian state, power is 
centralized by a single dominating 
method through which control is 
exercised. One of the means by which 
freedom is maintained in a demo- 
cratic society is the decentralization 
of power into groups functioning 
independently of government control 
in the focussing and settling of con- 
flicts. The relation of such centres 
of power and pressure to each other 
and to the government is obviously 
one of the major issues of our 
times. The preservation of the 


3 Coyle, Grace, op. cit. 
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right to organise and its appro- 
priate use are among the most basic 
means which a democratic society has 
discovered to relate the individual to 
the society of which he should be an 
active part. 


d. The promotion of general welfare as 

is viewed by participating groups 
of citizens. 
This tendency of democratic society 
to bubble up into societies for the 
promotion of “causes” directed at the 
common good is a unique and extre- 
niely significant aspect of a permeating 
democratic philosophy. It provides 
expression for that identification of 
each with society upon which the 
health of our democracy rests. ® 


Voluntary participation with social groups 
gives an immense opportunity to the parti- 
cipant in enabling him to grasp the 
understanding of democratic methods ‘in 
organisation. The need for contact, cultural 
expression, for games and sports, for handi- 
crafts, and other vocational interest, toward 
the organization of power and for the 
concern of common good result in a growth 
of organized life. Most of these contacts 
could incorporate the democratic forms of 
self-governing bodies with the basic home- 
spun relations of mutual respect, orderly 
procedure, and common consent out of 
which the larger framework of political, 
economic and social democracy can evolve. 
Thus, these social groups make a contri- 
bution to our understanding and practice 
of democracy. They have potentialities of 
providing constant training ground for 
leadership. They also provide the oppor- 
tunity to the participant to experiment with 
the selection of future leaders, by entrusting 
them with social responsibility and by 
observing to what extent the leaders are 























capable of sacrificing for the collective 
good. The participants in turn get training 
in their responsibilities towards their elected 
leaders. Thus, it gives first hand experience 
of democratic values and democratic 
methods in almost everyday life. 


As Dr. Coyle puts it, “Since so much 
personal satisfaction and social participation 
come today through voluntary associations 
there is need to see them in the larger 
perspective of their contribution to demo- 
cratic society, as well as, in terms of their 
meaning to the individual. They can 
provide vital and enriching opportunities 
for social contact or for cultural expression. 
They can produce the channels for parti- 
cipation in orderly social pressures. They 
can in addition indirectly become the seed 
beds for democratic leadership and alert 
citizenship.” 


Social Group-Work Technique——Techni- 
que in group-work process consists in the 
way the work is handled. It comprises know- 
ledge of human nature and human behavi- 
our, the knowledge of integrating the needs 
of individual participants in the group and 
the art of leading the group to its desired 
goal. As Harley Trecker puts it, “When 
we speak of social group work as a method, 
we mean an orderly, systematic, planned way 
of working with people in groups. A method 
is a conscious procedure, a designed means 
of achieving a goal. In its outer aspects, 
a method is a way of doing something, 
but underneath the doing we always dis- 
cover an _ integrated arrangement of 
knowledge, understanding, and principles.” 
Today the world has realized the impor- 
tance of right means for right ends or, 
as Gandhiji said, “Means should be such 
as to justify the ends.” Means are ends. 
After the Second World War, greater reali- 
zation is dawning on the minds of the 
thinking people of the importance of correct 
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means or the rit process to be followed 
in realizing the desired goal. ‘This very 
need of modern time is being fulfilled by 
the social group-work. Social group-work 
says that the way activities are carried on 
is just as important, if not more important, 
than the activity itself. Mr. Harley Trecker 
views in following terms some of the 
characteristics of social group-work as a 
method: 


a. It should be voluntary.—Coercive or- 
ganizations of group or individual 
relationship is fundamentally wrong 
and productively sterile. Therefore, 
group workers should have skill in 
arousing interests, stimulating desires, 
and presenting opportunities so that 
participants may have choices in their 
pursuits. Furthermore, group workers 
should be alert to recognize the 
interests of members as expressed in 
many ways and to respond to them 
with appropriate organization. The 
group worker must have the skill 
in the art of motivation. 


b. Group formation—The basis upon 
which groups are formed is of singular 
importance. The group-work method 
implies that social agencies will 
form groups only when they meet real 
needs of persons and will continue 
groups only as long as they shall ope- 
rate to the benefit of the individuals 
involved. Many factors come into 
view when we consider the basis upon 
which groups are formed. Interests, 
experience, leadership, friendship, 
purpose, and need are but several. 
To be aware of these factors and 
apply them objectively is a charac- 
teristic of the group work method. 


c. Movement and process within the 
group—The group work method em- 
phasizes the need for starting with the 
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people where they are. The program- 
me of the group work should grow up 
from the roots, rather than down from 
the branches. The group worker 
must have a skill in gauging the 
point at which the persons are in 
their individual and their social 
development. Help the group to 
select materials and media for group 
expression that will meet the needs 
and then lead them to the legiti- 
mate evolution of the growth of 
their common interest. 


Determination of objectives and 
purposes—The group worker must 
know where the group wants to go. 
It is this kind of knowledge of pur- 
pose that makes the group under 
his leadership different from the 
random undeveloped group. The 
entire process of group work is 
dependent on cumulative and 
unfolding knowledge about persons, 
their needs, relationship, and goals. 


Discovery of interests and needs.— 
The essence of any voluntary pro- 
gramme is a scheme of activities and 
experiences that persons really want. 
Strong in the characteristics of group 
work method is the discovery of what 
persons are interested in and the 
translation of their discovery into a 
framework of design of human ‘needs. 
A knowledge of the community and 
the sociopsychological climate in 
which the group lives is basic at 
this point. The more inclusive it is, 
the greater will be the understanding 
and the richer the discovery. 


f. Individualization and particularization 


* Tracker, Harleigh B., Group Process in Administration. 


within the group.—Establishment of 
effective working relationship within 
the group is most important. It is 


the responsibility of the leader to 
look after the need of the individual 
and to help him in becoming an 
integral part of the whole. This 
is to be done through the process of 
individualizing the needs of the 
participant and handling it in 
terms of the needs of the group.‘ 


All the above-mentioned characteristics of 
social group-work as a method express the 
basic requirements of a democratic society. 
Voluntary organization, acceptance of the 
individual participant at his own level of 
individual and social development, allowing 
the group to grow from its roots rather 
than from the branches, determination of 
objectives and purpose by the participants, 
discovery of individual interests and needs, 
individualization of the need of the parti- 
cipants, and coordinating them in a common 
need,—all these aim at creating the neces- 
sary environment for the participants in 
acquiring and understanding the values of 
democracy. 


Group work in social agencies for training 
in group relationship and collective action 
is carried out through the various group pro- 
grammes depending on the interests of the 
group. The skill of the leader and the 
educational philosophy of the agency colour 
the growth of these groups. Some groups 
deal with recreational activities, like play 
group team, nature club, hiking, cycling; 
some with cultural subjects like music, art, 
dramatics, writing; some groups deal -with 
vocational clubs like boys’ and girls’ voca- 
tional clubs and some more advanced groups 
deal with direct educational and social ques- 
tions. It may be asked to what extent will 
these activities contribute to group living and 
understanding of democratic values. For 
example, the cultural group may result in 
cultivated individual rather than cultivated 
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society as a whole. Dr. Grace Coyle answers 
this question so beautifully by asking two 
more questions in return—“To what extent 
is this programme encouraging intensified 
individualism by stimulating ambition only 
for personal expression and cultivation in 
a period of social crisis which needs the 
socialized thinking and socialized intelligence 
of larger number of persons; and, if such 
artistic expression is to tap life at its deepest 
root, can it avoid the great molten stream 
of social discontent and social injustice 
underlying the present conditions?” Answer 
to these questions -will show the possibilities 
of making the participants in cultural group 
activities realize the need of social awaken- 
ing and thereby of the need to raise the 
cultural level of the masses. There is already 
some evidence in group work agencies 
dealing with music, dramatics, dancing, 
painting, in which the tragic experiences of 
modern youth and its social aspirations are 
finding expression. The participant in turn 
imbibes the democratic values of sharing 
their own growth with the growth of the 
group or of the society. 


The recreational groups are by their very 
nature social in their working. They socialize 
the individual participant, make him tole- 
rant of the others’ needs, make him accept 
the decision of the majority, and be a 
willing partner in experiencing individual 
happiness in the happiness of the group. 

Groups that seek direct education on 
social questions face difficulties many times 
in arranging their programme. Some groups 
of adolescent and young adults in a settle- 
ment or in a welfare centre are bound to 
demand an opportunity for education in 
economics and political questions and social 
issues at one time or another. In organizing 
such programme, great opposition is bound 
to be met from those who finance the 
agency or from the orthodox section of 
the soviety, as the discussion of the nature 
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of these questions at one time or another 
brings home the cause of human exploita- 
tion. But, if we are aware of the social 
responsibility that the social agencies bear 
for the making of the citizen and for giving 
understanding in democratic values and for 
conditioning the participants to use them in 
everyday life, we can hardly ignore the 
opportunity that it presents. It is high 
time for those who are responsible for 
financing the agency to realize that, upon 
the sense of social responsibility and the 
ability to handle the complex social issues 
of our time by the people, the common 
men, the common youth of villages, towns, 
and by citizens, depend the solution of our 
modern world crisis. 


This brings us to the crux of the whole 
issue of group-work technique for preserving 
democratic values. Democratic values can 
never be taught to the people. People 
have to grow into them. The very process 
of living should permeate these values in 
the participants. The people should not 
only have an understanding of the demo- 
cratic values but should acquire the art 
of using them in their everyday life. Group 
work, through its process of socialization, 
aims at creating opportunities in the group 
for the participants to develop a real 
understanding of these values. We learn 
the democratic mode of organization 
through the actual process of living. 
Learning by doing is the aim of group 
work. The whole process is so subtle that, 
without telling the participants of the need 
ot acquiring democratic values, they evolve 
their own concept of democracy through the 
process of group living. It is this contribu- 
tion that the group-work technique can 
make to democracy. 


If professional social workers, once accept 
the possibility of evolving democratic values 
through group work, they need to under- 
stand and to acquire the technique of 
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group work. Every group differs in its aim 
and objective, composition, and programme. 
In every group, however, the work can 
be so planned as to surcharge the environ- 
ment with the democratic way of life. 
Participation in such an environment auto- 
inatically gives participants an understanding 
of the real democratic values. Social 
workers who take up the responsibility of 
leading groups should ask themselves the 
following basic questions of group-work 
technique from time to time to see that 
the group-work process is on its right 
bearing: 

What is the purpose of the group? Why 
does it exist? What is its function in the 
agency? What does being a member of 
the group mean to the members? What 
use are they making of the experience which 
they are having with other members of 
the group? What does the group think of 
itself? How does it look upon the agency 
and the other groups with which it works? 
What status the members try to achieve 
for the group? Where is the group on the 
development scale? What is it ready to 
accept in the way of programme? What are 
the sources and manifestations of leadership 
in a group? Who are the leaders? How 
do they offer their leadership capacities 
to the group? What is the basis for their 
influence? Are the leadership responsibi- 
lities distributed throughout the group on 
a functional basis or does leadership reside 
in one man? 


In fact these are basic questions of demo- 
eracy, answer to which will show the extent 
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to which democracy is at work in the 
society. Dr. Coyle summarizes this process 
of socialization going on in group work 
activities as follows, “Whether or not we 
wish it or are aware of its implications, 
these group work activities affect the social 
attitudes of the participants in ways that 
are vital, both to themselves and to the 
society. Group work has the potentiality 
to contribute to social change in essential 
and significant respects. Whether or not 
it will do so in practice will depend upon 
whether group workers adopt educational 
objectives which recognize social needs as 
well as individual growth. For the fulfilling 
of such objectives, the group worker will 
require not only a set of techniques, 
valuable as they are, not only a skill 
in programme making or in organization, 
but, in addition, a social philosophy and 
courage to turn his philosophy into action.” 


Time has come for the realization and 
acceptance of the absence of and _ indiffe- 
rence to the democratic values in everyday 
life as a social disability. This disability 
is preventable. What we need today is 
a scientific approach educating our people 
in democratic values and helping them to 
adopt ways and means to practise these 
values in their daily life. This could be 
achieved, as has been shown in this paper, 
by social group-work method. The social 
group-work has developed a technique and 
philosophy of its own. We need to learn 
and acquire them if we want to pave the 
way for the successful working of democratic 
government in the free India of our dream. 














RECOVERY OF ABDUCTED WOMEN 
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Of the many problems that confronted the Dominions of India and Pakistan as a result 
of the disturbances that broke out at the time of partition, the recovery of abducted girls has 


been a very acute and delicate one. 


In this article, the writer has collected all the relevant 


material on the subject available up to July the 15th, 1948, and given a connected and detailed 
account of the various measures adopted by the Dominion of India in this rescue work. 

Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru is the Honorary Director, Women’s Section, Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation, Government of India, New Delhi. 


The important question of recovery of 
abducted girls from both the Domi- 
nions of India and Pakistan was agita- 
ting the public mind from the very begin- 
ning after the partition. Some girls were 
rescued by Evacuation Officers of both the 
Dominions during the stormy days of mass 
evacuation in September and October last 
year, but much could not be achieved, as 
the first duty of the M.E.Cs. was to eva- 
cuate those thousands of men, women and 
children who were suffering from all sorts 
of hardships on public thoroughfares, in 
refugee camps and other places where even 
food and shelter were not available. Pocket 
clearance and recovery of abducted wo.nen 
were left for iater days, when the rush of 
work was over and transport was avail- 
able for this particular work. 


The question was seriously considered 
for the first time at an Inter-Dominion 
Conference held in Lahore on December 
the 6th, 1947. At this Conference the 
creation of the following machinery was 
agreed upon by the representatives of both 
the Dominions: — 


1. Compilation of statistical informa- 
tion giving particulars of women 
and children abducted. 


2. Issue of public appeals through 
press, radio, district publicity officers 
and village headmen. 


3. Formation of evacuation parties in 
each district and state. 





4. Organising of transit camps at im- 
portant centres, also establishment 
of Homes at Amritsar and Lahore 
for the reception of recovered girls 
from East and West Punjab res- 
pectively. 


5. Preparation of weekly statements 


showing number of girls recovered 
in each district and state, and sent 
to East or West Punjab. 


It was, however, difficult to collect to- 
gether all the factors which were needed 
for the establishment of this machinery. 
The acquisition of transport facilities took 
a long time. In a month’s time, these 
difficulties were partly overcome and the 
machinery was set in motion. 


Miss Mridula Sarabhai was then 
appointed representative of the Women’s 
Section and was given special charge of 
the recovery operations in West Pakistan. 
For the sake of coordination, the super- 
vision of recovery work in East Punjab 
was also entrusted to her. 


West Punjab—The Women’s  Sec- 
tion, in order to expedite the work 
of rescue and_ recovery of non- 


Muslim women and_ children, deputed 
a number of honorary and paid lady social 
workers to carry out the recovery program- 
me in the various districts of West Punjab. 
Four Regional Organisers and nearly forty 
district social workers were detailed for 
this work. Eleven camps, one in each of 
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the districts of West Punjab, for the 
reception and interim relief of recovered 
women, were established, and were put in 
charge of lady social workers. The districts 
of Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Sialkot, Gujrat and 
Mianwali were declared as closed areas. 
No work could, therefore, be undertaken 
in these districts. According to decisions 
taken at the Inter-Dominion Conference, 
the Pakistan authorities were to provide 
food, accommodation and other necessary 


facilities, whereas Indian troops, in 
Pakistan provided the necessary pro- 
tection at the camps. Mixed police 


from both the Dominions were to help the 
social workers in the actual recovery work. 
These Social Workers are responsible tor 
care and supervision of recovered women 
and children in district camps. They also 
help the police in:— 

(a) the rescue and recovery of abduc- 
ted women and children from 
their respective districts, 

(b) the escort of recovered persons to 
district transit camps, and 


(c) the evacuation of recovered women 
and children to the Lahore base 
camp from where they are eva- 
cuated to the Indian Dominion. 


Closed Districts in West Punjab.— 
In the month of May 1948 the machi- 
nery for recovery work in a restricted 
measure was extended to the closed districts. 
Camps for recovered women were opened 
in the districts of Jhelum, Sialkot, Gujrat 
and Rawalpindi under the supervision of 
our workers. Only our lady workers, to 
the exclusion of all civil, police and military 
officers, are allowed to work there under 
Pakistan protection. The actual work of 
recovery is done by Pakistan Police with- 
out the assistance of our military or police. 
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Total recovery from West. 
has been 4,032. 


Punjab 


North West Frontier Province.—It 
has been reported that most of our 
women have been taken to the N. 


W. F. P. and the transborder indepen- 
dent area. Their recovery has been very 
slow throughout, owing also to the fact 
that the N. W. F. P. Government has not 
agreed to the establishment of any machi- 
nery for this work. We, therefore, could 
not do much there. In order to persuade 
the Provincial officials to undertake the 
work, we sent Shrimati Kamla Devi Chato- 
padhyaya to help us. She stayed in Peshawar 
for 2 or 3 days and met several officers of 
the Government, but her contacts and con- 
sultations with them yielded no _ results. 
Very recently two honorary lady social 
workers were despatched to Peshawar for 
helping in the work. They also have come 
back without much results. Our C. L. O. in 
Peshawar,—Mr. Khanna, is taking keen in- 
terest and is trying in various ways to make 
the work effective. We have now sent two 
paid social workers to help him. 


So far the number recovered from this 
province has been 371. 


Sind.—No work has been accomplished 
in Sind. We have been in correspondence 
with Sri Prakasa, High Commissioner 
for India in Pakistan for setting up a machi- 
nery for the rescue and recovery of abducted 
women and children in Sind. Mr. Jamshed 
Nusserwanjee Mehta and Miss _ Sipahi 
Malani have 2lso been approached to lend 
us their support in this task. They agreed 
to make a preliminary survey of the pro- 
blem, and send us a scheme with their re- 
commendations for an organisation to be 
set up there for this work. Mr. Jamshed 


Nusserwanjee has informed us that he will 
do his best to collect facts and figures, and 
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Mr. Roy of the High Commissioner’s 
Office is preparing a scheme in consultation 
with other workers in Pakistan. 


States—In February, 1948, the Govern- 
ment of India invited the United Council for 
Relief and Welfare (U.C.R.W.) to assist with 
this work in the States in Pakistan and India. 
An office with its headquarters at the Gov- 
ernment House, New Delhi, was set up. 
This office functions in close co-operation 
with the High Commissioner for Pakistan 
in India, the Rulers and authorities of the 
States, the Ministry of States, and the 
Women’s Section of the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation. Lady Mount- 
batten, the then Chairwoman of the 
U.C.R.W. was entrusted with the overall 
supervision of recovery work in the States 
acceding to either Dominion. Dr. 
Sushila Nayyar was given immediate charge 
of all the States. A number of honorary 
workers assisted Dr. Sushila Nayyar. 
But the entire work was done by the Gov- 
ernments of the States and their own police 
unaided by outsiders. A survey of the re- 
covery work of abducted women from 
States in India and Pakistan, since the third 
week of February, shows that the work is 
proceeding weil. It is a great achievement 
that fairly good results have been produced 
without any elaborate machinery and with- 
out much expenditure. 


Total recovery from States in the Indian 
Union has been 2,750. 


Bahawalpur State——Our representative, 
Miss Amtus Salam, is in charge of recovery 
work in Bahawalpur State. In the beginning, 
her work was very successful but later 
due to lack of co-operation on the part of 
State officials the progress slowed down. 
Nevertheless, her achievement is creditable, 
since the figure of recovered women in the 
State has been 539. ; 
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East Punjab.—The East Punjab Govern- 
ment, in order to recover Muslim abducted 
women organised their machinery on the 
same lines as in West Punjab. Shrimati 
Premvati Thapar is our representative for 
the supervision of this work in East Panjab. 
Whole-hearted efforts to recover the Muslim 
abducted worren, as shown by the results 
achieved, are being made by the East Punjab 
civil and police officials. Transit camps for 
Muslim recovered women exist in all the dis- 
tricts of East Punjab with the exception of 
Simla and Kangra. In April, a carp was 
also started at Kangra. But as a camp was 
not required in Simla, no steps were taken 
to start it in that district. Twelve women 
social workers have been attached to these 
camps from our side to work in associa- 
tion with the Pakistan women social 
workers. The transit camps are properly 
looked after by our social workers, who, 
besides this, do propaganda as well as 
actual recovery work, by accompanying 
police parties to villages. They also adaress 
meetings in rural areas appealing to the 
people to restore Muslim women in the 
interest of pcace and goodwill between 
both the Dominions. The East Punjab 
Government provides ration, accommoda- 
tion and medical and sanitary facilities at 
these district camps. 


Total recovery has been 6,340. 


Dahi Province—About the middle of 
April, 1948, an organisation was set up for 
the rescue and recovery of Muslim abduct- 
ed women in Delhi in co-operation with 
certain social workers and the Inspector 
General of Police, Delhi. Mrs. Hyder 
M.L.C., (Bihar), with her office at Sher Shah 
Mess, was put in charge of the Delhi area. 
Owing to poor recovery, the work was sus- 
pended for the time being, with effect from 
June the 30th, 1948. Before recovery work in 
Delhi was taken up by the Government, 
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various social organisations and individuals 
were engaged in this work. It is surmised 
that nearly a hundred women were recover- 
ed by them, although no proper record of 
them was kept. 


Total recovery during a period of 22 
months. has been 52. 


Provinces in Indian Union.—The 
Honourable Prime Minister of India wrote 
to all the Provincial Prime Ministers to kelp 
in the recovery of Muslim women in their 
areas. This was followed by detailed sug- 
gestions from the Womer’s Section, which 
all the Provincial Governments accepted and 
acted upon. The High Commissioner for 
Pakistan in India was requested to supply 
lists of women who might have been taken 
off to these areas, but in spite of repeated 
reminders no lists were made available to us 
either for these provinces or for Delhi. Con- 
sequently much could not be done: 


Total recovery figures from these pro- 
vinces has been 10. 


Difficulties in Recovery Work.—Our re- 
covery figures show that in spite of the esta- 
blishment of a very elaborate machinery 
and great expenditure, West Punjab results 
have been the poorest. Out of the total 
recovery figure of 4,032, if Kashmiri women 
from Kunja and Mirpur are deductcd, we 
are left with a small number of 3,082, which, 
considering the number of girls abducted, 
is very little indeed. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that some mention be made of the diffi- 
culties that hamper progress of recovery 
in West Pakistan: 


(a) Most of the Non-Muslim women 


and children were abductcd in 


West Punjab and Frontier Province 
as far as 7 to 8 months back, and it 
is believed that a number of them 
have either been taken away to far 
off places in closed districts and 
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border areas or converted and 
married to their abductors. 


(6) Sufficient co-operation is not forth- 
coming from the public in Pakistan, 
and, therefore, in spite of the fact 
that the whereabouts and full clues 
of a large number of women are 
known to our workers, they do not 
succeed in getting them out of 
the clutches of the abductors. 


(c) The Yrrontier Provincial Govern- 
ment have absolutely non-cooperat- 
ed with us, and have disallowed us 
to establish any machinery what- 
soever for recovery work. 


We are daily being inundated with the 
relatives of abducted girls who come with 
full clues and addresses, and it is a matter 
of great pain and disappointment t> us 
that we cannot help them owing to the 
apathy of Pakistan officials and the police. 


Propaganda and Publicity—In order to 
speed up the recovery movement and to 
stimulate public opinion in favour of the 
voluntary restoration of women, propaganda 
on the platform and over the radie was 
initiated. Radio talks, wide distribution of 
leaflets, publication of messages from pro- 
minent leaders and the display of slides at 
Cinema Houses were some of the means 
used for creating public opinion in favour 
of our work. As a further incentive “Re- 
store the Women and Children Week” in the 
East and West Punjabs as well as in Delhi 
was observed from February the 16th to 
the 22nd, 1948, which produced very 
good results. Public meetings, proces- 
sions and appeals over the radio by the 
Ministers and the religious leaders in both 
the Dominions formed an important part 
of this programme. The largest number of 
girls was restored during the month of 
February when this week was held in both 
the Dominions. 














Total. Recovery Figures upto July the 
15th, 1948. A detailed comparative state- 
ment showing statistical figures of recovery 
of abducted women from Indian Union and 
Pakistan is given below: — 
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the indiscriminate talks of the police and 
social workers. In most cases it has been 
found that very few of these women keep 
their resistance when they come face to face 
with the members of their original families 


SUMMARY 
OF THE 
STATEMENT OF RECOVERIES FROM 
6-12-47 to 15-7-48. 


I. INDIAN UNION 


Number of Muslim Women recovered from: 


II. PAKISTAN 


Number of Hindu and Sikh women recovered 
from: 


A. East Punjab 6,340 aaa ots 
A. j i 
B. Other Areas in the Indian Union a 
(i) Delhi Province .. es 52 3B. Other Areas in Pakistan 
3 (i) North West Frontier Pro- 
(i) Other areas teas 10 vince, Sind & Baluchistan .. 371 
C. STATES. C. STATES. 
(i) East Punjab States 2,491 ‘ 
Bahawal Ss 539 
(ii) Alwar and Bharatpur A. Se 
States on oe 259 
Total ee 9,152 Total sa 4,942 
Grand Total of Recoveries from the Indian Union and Pakistan . os “ e- 14,094 


Problem of Doubtful and Resisting 
Women.—Dur:ng the course of recovery we 
have come across resisting and doubtful 
cases of women who, after they are recover- 
ed from their abductors, resent being taken 
out of their present surroundings and stage 
violent demonstrations when they are 
brought to the transit camps. Experience 
has shown that the resentment and stubborn- 
ness on the part of these women is due to 
the following causes: 


(i) fear of the future, 
(ii) fear of public opinion, 
(iis) doubts regarding the reception they 


would get at the hands of their ori- 
ginal relatives, 


(iv) the sense of shame on having lost 
their honour. 


This attitude is hardened by the propa- 
ganda from interested persons and also by 


and often they completely change over at 
meeting them. The number of such women 
was negligible both amongst the East and 
West Punjab recovered women. Our 
greatest difficulty has arisen since women 
from the States, particularly the Patiala 
State, have come. This obstinacy on the 
part of women has been partly due to the 
fact that the policy of both the Dominions 
has undergone a change. While at the 6th 
December Corference at Lahore, it was de- 
cided that every women regardless of her 
wishes was to be sent back to her own Do- 
minion, due to the pressure from high quar- 
ters, later conferences decided that due re- 
gard must be given to the wishes of each 
mdividual adult girl. This view having 
been conveyed to the girls concerned made 
them adamant in their demands of staying 
with the abductors. 


In order to decide the cases of these 
women, special Tribunals consisting of the 
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representatives of India and Pakistan and 
the representative of a neutral agency have 
been set up in Lahore and Delhi. They 
have disposed of many cases to the satis- 
faction of both the Dominions. A special 
Tribunal has been set up at Jullundur to 
dispose of such cases in accordance with the 
decisions reached at the Inter-Dominion 
Conferences. Following are the broad prin- 
ciples on which these cases are decided: — 


(a) those women who have their re- 
latives in Pakistan or who want to 
go there should be sent to Lahore. 


those women known or believed to 
have relatives in the Indian Union 
should be handed over to them here. 


(c) cases of those women whose rela- 
tions are not traceable and who are 
persistent in wanting to go back to 
their new homes, should be decided 
on their individual merit by the 
Tribunal in the interests and future 
good of the women themselves. 


Delhi Base Camp.—For dealing with 
cases of resisting Muslim women recovered 
from Alwar, Bharatpur and Delhi Province, 
a Base Camp was established at Delhi. Of 
the total arrivals of 762 women from March 
the 11th to June the 22nd, 1948, 319 women 
were sent to Pakistan, 314 were restored to 
their relatives in the Indian Union and the 
rest were sent to the Tribunal at Jullundur. 


Special Problems.—Out of 3577 women 
received at Jullundur camp, the total num- 
ber of pregnant women upto June the 14th 
was 135, out of these 29 were virgin preg- 
nancies and, with the exception of 3 or 4, 
the rest were all illegal pregnancies. The per- 
centage of pregnant women was 4.4. The 
total number of V.D. cases was 417. The 
percentage of V.D. cases was 21. Such 
women were given proper care and medical 
relief ‘before they were handed over to theiz 
guardians, 


(b) 
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Rehabilitation of Recovered Women.— 
It is heartening to see that there is no trace 
of any prejudice against them in the minds 
of the guardians and relatives of recovered 
women. These women have been re- 
scued under all states of health; some of 
them being physical wrecks. When the re- 
latives of these girls come they are apprised 
of the exact fosition. None of them have 
so far refused to accept them. On the other 
hand they were of opinion that such things 
were inevitable. Reports indicate that of 
the 3,577 women who arrived at the Gandhi 
Vanita Ashram, Jullundur, upto June the 
20th, 1948, 3,124 have already been restored 
to their relations. Out of 184 women who 
arrived at Ambala from N. W. F. P. and 
Kashmir, 181 were restored to their rela- 
tives. Of the thirty-three women, twenty- 
six girls and seventeen children who were 
received from time to timc from N. W. F. P. 
at our Delhi Home for Women and Children, 
three were settled in life through marriages, 
thirty women and twenty-four girls were 
restored to their relatives after due scrutiny 
of their bonafides. 


Care and Maintenance of Recovered 
Women.—There is still a considerable num- 
ber of women who were separated from 
their relatives during disturbances and 
whose families are not traceable. In the 
month of January, 1948, it was, therefore, 
decided that a permanent Home shouid be 
started at Jullundur where these girls could 
be accommodited for a longer period pend- 
ing their disposal or social rehabilitation. 
Consequently one such Home was started 
at Kapurthala Road, Jullundur in the third 
week of January, 1948. This Home offers 
accommodation and other facilities for over 
two thousand persans. 


In view of the peculiar requirements of 
this Home, adequate staff consisting of 
eleven senior members and forty-seven 





















teachers, gaurds, cooks, etc., has been engag- 
ed for this institution. As the inmates of this 
new home had suffered from great hardships 
which defy description, special medical aid, 
good food and special attention are given. 
For this a hospital with twenty-five beds con- 
sisting of an cut-door dispensary has been 
set up within the walls of the Ashram. 
Women suffering from V. D., etc., are ad- 
mitted in this hospital. The camp has at 
its disposal the services of four doctors— 
three lady doctors and one male doctor; of 
the three lady doctors two are residential 
and one visiting. 


Moral Education, Vocational Training 
and Recreation—A volunteer corps con- 
sisting of about sixty volunteers from among 
the recovered girls help in the kitchen, en- 
quiry office, indoor hospital and watch 
and ward departments. An industrial cen- 
tre has been set up. To begin with, classes 
in spinning, knitting and sewing and cut- 
ting have been started. An attempt is being 
made to give mental relief to these women 
by appealing to their religious feelings and 
by creating cpportunities for recreation in 
the camp. Mr. Kumariaya—Vice Prin- 
cipal, Central Training College, Jullundur, 
talks to them every evening for an hour or 
so, with a view to bringing them to their nor- 
mal self. Mr. Aggarwal of the same College 
with the help of students under training is 
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organising recreation for children. 
Nyce is organising recreational activities for 
the girls. 

Homes in Delhi.—Besides the recovered 
Women’s Home at Jullundur, we also make 
use of our two Homes for Women and 
Children situated at Roshanara Road, Subzi 
Mandi, Delhi, for the care and training of 
recovered women. Classes in literacy and 
handicrafts for the inmates are run on the 
premises. Arrangements are also in hand 
for the maintenance and social rehabili- 
tation of permanent cases of recovered 
women who have nobody else to support 
and look after them in life. 


Conclusion — Considering the large 
number of women who are abducted on 
both sides, the number of 14,094 which has 
been recovered is very small. Recovery 
figures are dwindling very fast, particularly 
in West Punjab. Judging from the temper 
of the Government and the people, there 
is not much hope of recovering the remain- 
ing women. Nevertheless, the part played 
both by our women and men social workers 
has been most creditable. Women have 
shown great qualities of hard work, devo- 
tion and courage in dealing with this 
problem. In spite of set-backs and dis- 
appointments we are carrying on the work, 
and shall continue to do so, till we recover 
as many as we possibly can. 











CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND PUNISHMENT 


Dr. ANJILVEL MATHEW 


Systems of law in regard to crimes and punishments have mechanical methods of 
administration in most parts of the world. The writer of this article discusses the several 
theories of punishment and concludes that the ideal purpose of punishment should be the 
reformation of the offender, turning him away from his evil ways by re-educating him. He 
advocates that sufficient attention should be paid to inmates of prisons in their role as 
individuals, and emphasises the need for the provision of privacy and of some one to whom the 


prisoner may open out his heart. 


Dr. Mathew is Principal of the Teachers’ College, Kolhapur. 


Social conditions prepare the ground for 
the commission of crime. Therefore, it is 
unjust to be satisfied in making the offender 
bear the consequences of society’s maladjust- 
ments and inequalities and the consequent 
heartburning which such unequal condi- 
tions of life give rise to in certain members 
of society. Organized society in all parts 
of the world, however, has been content to 
pursue this easy-going and almost mechani- 
cal pattern of conduct in dealing with those 
who offend against laws of justice, which the 
author of a recent book entitled God in 
History calls a crude and concrete applica- 
tion of the law of love. He says: “Man’s 
darkened life requires the calculations of 
justice which is made necessary by the com- 
plexity of the conflicting claims of love in 
the family, the State, the church, and all 
other human relations and institutions. Man 
has to approach perfect love through the 
crude calculations of justice.”1 To see a 
principle of love working in what is usually 
called justice is certainly a bright idea. » Very 
often, however, the love aspect of justice is 
ignored in practice, for, only those who view 
history with more than an ordinary endow- 
ment of optimism can see love functioning 
in law courts. What we actually see is that 
the procedure adopted to uphold justice has 
been more or less mechanical and heartless 
throughout the ages. 


It is not here suggested that the judges 
and lawyers, who seek to implement society’s 


1 Sherwood, Eddy, God in History, Association Press, N. Y., 1947, Ch. 1, p. 16, 


intention to maintain justice, work in an 
unintelligent way. Their work is not 
mechanical in the sense that they do not 
require any intelligence in the discharge of 
their duties. On the other hand, on the 
bench and in the bar are found in any 
country some of the most intellectually 
gifted citizens. Nevertheless, there is a cer- 
tain mechanical element in their work in- 
asmuch as it is not motivated by any crea- 
tive purpose. Systems of law in regard to 
crimes and punishments have cut-and-dried 
methods of administration in most parts of 
the world; and law-officers and their helpers 
are often engaged in seeing which enact- 
ments and precedents are there that may be 
followed rather than in finding out how a 
particular individual charged with a crime 
can be re-educated into a useful, construc- 
tively occupied citizen. 


Law indicates a law-giver, a dispenser 
of law, and one who executes it. In former 
days, the first and second functions were 
often vested in the same hands. For ex- 
ample, the king was both a law-maker or 
law-giver and a judge. Similarly, the 
English Parliament may be said to have 
both legislative and judiciary functions. It 
makes law, but it is not equally well-known, 
though it is a fact, that the House of Lords 
—at present functioning through a com- 
mittee—is the highest tribunal of the land. 
On the whole, however, the making of laws 
and the dispensation of justice are nowadays 
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duties of two different sets of people. The 
second part of the work is done by judges 
of the law-courts, who interpret the laws 
regarding any particular situation that is 
presented to them; and, if they find that 
there has been a transgressor they direct how 
he should be dealt with. The actual execu- 
tion of the judge’s sentence is carricd but by 
a third set of people such as the members 
of the police and of the jail departments. 
Thus, in their capacity as interpreters of the 
law, the judges and the other officers of the 
law-courts have to follow certain lines of 
action, irrespective of their personal wisdom, 
judgments and predilections. 


Systems of law and their administration 
differ from country to country. One thing, 
however, is common about law in general, 
i.e., it is the expression of the will of a 
group of people or community that its com- 
mon life should be safeguarded from the 
aggressive conduct of some of its members 
against others or against the group as a 


whole. In order to effect this pur- 
pose, all  states—from the lowest 
cultural level to the hignest—have 


evolved more or less elaborate expressions 
of what is permissible and what is not per- 
missible on the part of individuals, which 
we now call the laws of the country. Side 
by side with these laws has also been evolved 
a system of punishment. 


Punishments are as universal as laws. It 
is therefore profitable to study some of the 
considerations that people put forward to 
justify the all-prevailing practice of punish- 
ment. In early society it was held that puni- 
shment was necessary in order to vindicate 
right and justice. In primitive stages of 
corporate life, an injustice was regarded as 
an affront to the gods themselves, and it 
was believed to be most necessary that the 
gods should be mollified by punishing those 
who had the audacity to ignore the order 
of thimys sanctioned by these divinities. 
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In course of time, fear of gods ceased to 
oppress the minds of people and in its place 
social philosophers began to expound the 
importance of vindicating the right. Right 
is right, and it should not be ignored. If 
one did a wrong and unlawful thing, he 
should be so treated by organized society 
as to make him feel, and others too, that no 
one can do an unlawful thing and get away 
with it. An unlawful or evil act must be 
punished in order to uphold the cause of 
justice. If one interferes with the equili- 
brium of justice and fair play, it is the duty 
of the upholders af organized society, func- 
tioning through its law courts, to see that 
the equilibrium of justice is restored. Gains 
and losses must be kept equal in the cases 
of all people in the state, and it is the 
function of the law to see that one citizen 
does .not have too much of the advantages 
as against another person, who otherwise 
might have too much of the disadvantages. 
It has been pointed out that Aristotle insis- 
ted that in all interactions between two 
individuals there was an amount of justice 
or fair play maintained. If a man sold 
his horse to a neighbour, both the parties 
derived some gain and suffered some loss. 
On the other hand, in the case of 2 man 
inflicting an injury on his neighbour the 
advantage (or satisfaction, at any rate) was 
on the part of the inflictor while on the 
part of the sufferer it was all loss. The 
purpose of law and of administration of 
justice should in this case be to see that the 
first man does not run away with all the 
advantages. The state through its judges 
punishes him so that thereby the equili- 
brium of fair play may be restored, 


In modern days, two great German 
philosophers, Kant and Hegel, practically 
propounded the same theory. The great 
Kant said, apropos of murder, that blood- 
guilt should be washed out by suitable 
punishments however costly the process 
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might be. » Even if a community of citizens 
dissolves with the consent of every member 
and decides to separate and spread all 
over the world, they must first execute the 
last murderer in the prison. ...(if they do 
not) they can be regarded as accessories 
to this public violation of justice.” Hegel 
contended that when an injustice is done 
through violence, justice can be established 
only by meeting that act of violence by 
a second act of violence on the part of 
the State. But we may ask Hegel, with 
Dr. P. K. Sen,* “How does it happen that 
two acts of violence can lead to one act 
of justice?” We cannot get away from the 
conclusion arrived at by Lombroso that the 
theories of these philosophers are “but the 
ancient ideas of vengeance and the lex 
talionis disguised in modern dress”.* 


Those who believe in the necessity of 
punishment, nowadays adopt another 
kind of argument. They say: “We do not 
bother about a theoretical vindication of 
justice, nevertheless, punishment is neces- 
sary in order that the wrong-doer may not 
continue in his wrong-doing and that others 
may not follow his example.” This is known 
as the theory of deterrence. Whether a 
man can be deterred by a punishment from 
doing an evil thing is hard to answer. No 
doubt, fear has some deterrent effect; but 
fear is an emotion, and there are occasions 
when mightier emotions may overpower the 
effect of fear. An impulsive person may 
do rash things in moments of passion. If 
you ask him, he may tell you, in case he 
is truthful enough, that he knew that 
punishment would follow if he were hauled 
before the law court; but he never stopped 
to think of the consequences when he 
was swayed by his passion. Whether it 


was wounded pride, or lust or greed does 
not make much difference; what matters 
is that he was so blind with passion that 
the consequences could not be visualized 
by him at the moment. 


In such a case, what good does a deterrent 
punishment do? Punishments are given to 
deter offenders from repeating their offences; 
and if they are not deterred, magistrates 
and judges have a tendency to grow wild 
with anger and to pronounce savage senten- 
ces on persons charged with repeated 
offences. Here is an example. In March, 
1947, the Special Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Egmore, Madras, sentenced a 
person to two years rigorous imprisonment 
including solitary confinement for one 
month. The sentence was so harsh that 
it was reduced by a judge of the High 
Court, Mr. Yahya Ali, to one year rigorous 
imprisonment cancelling the solitary confi- 
nement. What the Judge observed is worth 
reproducing here. He said that in a case 
of that kind which did not contain any 
circumstance of an aggravating nature, the 
ordinary sentence would have been all 
right. “It has been held in a number of 
decisions by the Madras High Court that 
although the fact of previous conviction 
is an element in determining the sentence, 
essential regard should be paid for the 
facts of the case, the gravity of the offence, 
and the circumstances in which it was 
committed, in assessing the punishment. 
The mere circumstance that there was a 
previous conviction should not result in 
the infliction of a sentence that is far out 
of proportion to the merits of the main 
case. In the present case, taking into 
account all the previous convictions and 
the circumstances of the case, I am definite- 


~ #Kant, Quoted by H. V. Hentig: ‘Punishment Its Origin and Purpose, Ch. III, p. 122. 
Sen, P. K., Penology—Old and New. Longmans, 1943. 


‘Lombroso, Caesar, Crime Its Causes and Remedies (Trans. H. O. Horton), London, 
William Heinmann, 1911. Part III, Ch. I, p. 383 
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ly of the view that a sentence of rigorous 
imprisonment for one year would meet the 
ends of justice. He observed: “This is the 
third case of its kind that has come to the 
notice of the High Court within the past 
few weeks. It appears that some Magis- 
trates are resorting to this method of 
punishment (solitary punishment) as a mat- 
ter of habit or course. The practice, if it 
has grown into one in the City, must be 
discouraged.” 


Mr. Yahya Ali’s remarks on this case 
have a wider application than an ordinary 
judiciary pronouncement. It shows that 
medieval ideas of punishments and their 
deterrent effects are held by people in seats 
of judgment even today, and sentences that 
lead the convicted person to a morbid state 
are still given. Mr. Yahya Ali’s wise words 
can certainly bear repetition. He says: 
“Although the imposition of a sentence of 
solitary confinement is legal and although 
in medieval times, under the influence of 
ecclesiastical thought, it was considered that 
a confinement in a cell was a means of 
promoting reflection and penitence, it has 
come since to be realised that this kind of 
treatment leads to a morbid state of mind 
and not infrequently to mental derange- 
ment; and (that) as a form of torture it 
fails in its effect on the public. ” 


Deterrence applies to the offender 
concerned; more often it refers to what has 
been referred to in the last line quoted 
above “its (punishment’s) effect on the 
public.” Punishments, in plain words, are 
intended to serve as a warning to others. 
In this matter, two questions arise. First 
if a man who was caught and duly punished 
is not deterred from a repetition of crime 
by fear of what might happen to him, is 
it likely that others might learn to forbear 
from an unlawful act, better than he 


’See Madras Mail, March, 24, 1947. 
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himself? Very often this is not the case. 
The lesson that others learn is to be 
more circumspect than the unfortu- 
nate fellow so as not to leave any 
clue for the police. A more important 
moral principle is involved in it. Is it right 
to visit on an offender a punishment that is 
intended more for the benefit of society 
than for his own benefit? Very often, irate 
judges blurt out: “This thing has been 
done too often nowadays; things must be 
rectified; therefore I punish this man more 
heavily than I should otherwise have 
done!” Does not the individual count, with 
his peculiar difficulties and provocations? 
Why should this man bear harsher punish- 
ment for the sake of others? If an offence 
has been repeated by several people in 
different places, does it not mean that 
there is something wrong with the pre- 
vailing social or economic state of affairs? 


Again, punishments are likely to be 
applied in a mechanical or stereotypea 
manner. Punishments are prescribed for 
all anticipated kinds of crime, which mean, 
in other words that there is in all civilized 
countries an attempt to match every kind 
of crime with a suitable punishment. Al! 
that the judges are expected to do by way 
of administering justice is, according to 
this view, to see whether the fact of the 
crime is established and, if it is establishéd, 
to dispense the kind of punishment suita- 
ble to the offence. It took several centuries 
for even the progressive nations of the 
world to learn—and they have not all learnt 
it even today— that the matching of a 
given punishment to a given offence is not 
always just. For instance, causing death 
is a serious offence. If a man takes or 
causes to be taken the life of another person, 
it is punishable. But a man may take another 
man’s life either in self-defence or in a 
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moment of sudden provocation or to put 
an end to the prolonged suffering of an 
ailing relative or due to his reason being 
paralysed temporarily by prolonged mentai 
or physical agony. Is it right to deal with 
all these cases in the same manner, applying 
blindly the principle of vindicating justice? 
Modern law admits of extenuating circum- 
stances, but its admittance is far from ade- 
quate. The ideal purpose of punishment 
is to make the offender turn back from 
his evil ways and lead a new life. 


It may be granted that deterrent punish- 
ments are safeguards to society, for nowhere 
has such a state of affairs been reached 
ir our poor world as would embolden one 
to dispense entirely with deterrent punish- 
ments. It is, however, a better and more 
effective way of safeguarding society if the 
man who does injury to his neighbours ‘s 
so changed in his outlook that he sees the 
intrinsic folly of anti-social activities and is 
helped to turn a new leaf in his life. The 
Children’s and Young Persons’ Act and the 
Probation of Offenders Act, England, the 
Children’s Act in different provinces ir 
India, the earlier and more effectively work- 
ed out legislative and ad.ninistrative 
measures in force in America, and similar 
beneficent legislative and judicial provi- 
sions in other countries are all inspired by 
this, the highest view of punishment as a 
means of reforming the life and conduct 
of young people in order that they may 
spend their remaining lives, not uselessly 
within penal settlements and _ institutions, 
but as useful, self-respecting, creative and 
efficient citizens of their country. The re- 
formist purpose here visualised was first 
meant to apply only to young offenders, but 
the principle is capable of a wider applica- 
tion. Here and there, though rarely, even 


adult offenders are given the benefit of this 
changing outlook on the part of society. 
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It is wise to deal thus with the criminal 
or the delinquent so as to turn him from his 
evil ways to save him from within by re- 
educating him. The re-education of a person, 
however, is not possible unless we know what 
it was that led him to accept for himself 
a socially unhealthy and undesirable line of 
conduct. All constructive activity has a two- 
fold aspect: it looks forward and it looks 
back. The reformation of an offender is to 
enable him to lead his life now and here- ~ 
after in a useful healthy way, but in order 
that this may be done it is necessary to take 
into account all those factors in his past life 
that culminated in his present unwholesome 
life. To the unthinking man, however, who 
believes that the only sensible thing to do 
with an offender is to give him condign 
punishment and make him smart under it, 
this presents no problem. He does not 
bother to investigate into what led to the 
criminal conduct of the individual concern- 
ed. 


Different investigators have stressed 
different aspects of the past history of a 
person in trying to arrive at the etiology 
of his criminal conduct. My two previous 
articles were devoted to a consideration of 
the social factors that tended to produce 
criminals or at any rate tended to aggra- 
vate the possibility of producing them. A 
brief reference was also made to the criminal 
theory of Ceasar Lombroso, a psychiatrist 
who eventually became a pioneer in what 
may be called the modern school cf crimi- 
nology. 


Lombroso was the originator of what 
is known as the anthropological theory of 
crime and he held that the criminal turns 
out to be what he is on account of his 
natural constitution. There is something in 
his physical constitution (in his anatomy) 
that marks him out as belonging rather to 
an atavistic, primitive or savage type of 














humanity than to civilised mankind, said 


Lombroso; and he tried to prove his thesis 
by anthropometric measurements and by 
the study of physiognomical features of 
criminals, dead and alive.* He noticed other 
factors also that contributed to the causation 
of crime, but his unique emphasis was on 
anthropometric characteristics. § Though 
this particular contribution of Lombroso to 
the understanding of crime is not now re- 
garded as entirely scientific, present-day 
humanitarians and students of the science of 
penology owe Lombroso an immense debt 
of obligation for two things that he stood 
for — first, the method of employing 
measurements and statistics in the study of 
crime, and, second, the importance of reco- 
gnizing the fact that in the study of crime 
the first consideration should be given not 
so much to the administration of punishment 
as to the discovery of the factors that led 
the individual to a criminal act or criminai 
career. 


The mission of Lombroso, of making the 
world regard the criminal as rnore worthy 
of attention than the crime, was made more 
fruitful by the association of a number 
of disciples such as Enrico Ferri and 
Raffaele Garofalo. Ferri clarified the posi- 
tion of Lombroso by pointing out that the 
great pioneer in penology was not unmind- 
ful of factors other than anthropological in 
the causation of crime. What, however, 
Lombroso failed to emphasize was given a 
prominent place by Ferri, who pointed out 
the inevitable connection between crime and 
the environment, especially the social 
environment. When social conditions are 
very unsatisfactory there may happen what 
may be called a crime-saturated social at- 
mosphere. Unless social conditions are 
improved we cannot expect to see a reduc- 
tion in the number of crimes, however 
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severe the system of punishment may be. 
Reliance should therefore be placed not 
on punishments but on the amelioration 
of social and economic factors, which really 
are measures of what we may call social 
insurance. Problems of employment and 
unemp‘oyment, regularity and adequacy of 
pay, medical care and the care of the 
infirm and old, housing conditions, drain- 
age, and sanitary conditions, education 
of children, provision of —oppor- 
tunities for the right use of leisure 
—these are some of the problems 
that are to be tackled if criminal offences 
are to be brought down in any country or 
community. Ferri constantly drew the 
attention of his readers to this inevitable 
connection between social conditions and 
crime. 


There was another Italian writer who 
has .been regarded as the third strong pillar 
of this Positive School of Criminology — 
Garofalo. Garofalo stressed what he con- 
sidered to be the psychological aspect of 
crime giving prominence to the mental at- 
titude of the criminal. He was not howeve1 
possessed with sufficient data regarding the 
working of the mind. Two important 
aspects of the mind—(1) intelligence and 
(2) emotions—have been better understood 
by psychologists today, and students of crimi- 
nology are much indebted to them for the 
fuller light they throw on the psychology 
of the offender. We cannot however go 
into a study of these factors in this paper. 
All that we can here say is that punishment 
of any kind is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of an offender’s personality in either 
of these aspects. 


Punishment, on the other hand, is likely 
to serve as an aggravation of the offender’s 
handicaps. The old Jews, for instance, were 
given this law: “If a man shall steal an ox 





“Sen, P. K., Penology—Old and New, p. 51, 
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or a sheep, and kill it, or sell it, he shall other; so also a youth of the later teen age 
pay five oxen for an ox, and four sheep for (seventeen to nineteen years) is huddled in 
a sheep.”? If a man who had a number _ the company of hardened offenders of forty 
of cattle stole his neighbour’s ox out of or forty-five years—except in those places 
cupidity, the former may reasonably be ex- where arrangements of the Borstal School 
pected to make restitution and a penalty to type exist. Borstal schools, however, can 
boot. But suppose it was a destitute man, admit only limited numbers, and there are 
one that had no property of his own, who not as many Borstal schools in India as there 
stole the ox such an offender could not make should be. 

any restitution and so he had to be sold for No attempt is made in an oninary jail 


his theft. Nowadays society does not ask the +5 find out the individual differences of the 
thief to be sold; he is sent to prison. inmates. This is not to be wondered at 

Imprisonment is the commonest form of when we know that, in the schoolroom, the 
punishment given to offenders. Mutilation teacher does not always give sufficient atten- 
and torture in different forms were inflicted tion to the strong points and weaknesses 
in the past; fines, and, in some cases, flog- poticeable in the pupils under him though 
ging are still given; and sentences of exile the former is expected to find out and 
end capital punishment are sti!l in vogue give scope to exercise the best that is in 
for graver offences in most countries of the each of the latter. While a school is sup- 
world. The commonest of all forms of posed to be a useful training ground and 
punishments, however, is imprisonment, and an honourable place to go to, a jail is all too 
2s such it is useful to estimate some of the often taken to be a place of custody; and, 
effects of this kind of punishment on those therefore, it is no wonder that prisoners are 
that are punished. So far as society is con- generally left as they are without any 
cerned, it has the satisfaction of knowing attempt to re-educate them either collec- 
that the offender is made to feel that he tively or, much less, individually. Hamblin 
cannot do anti-social things without suffer- Smith, from a background of more than 
ing the consequences. Let us however look twenty years’ experience as Medical Officer 
at the offender himself and try to find out jn “local and convict prisons,” observes: 
‘vhat happens to him. “What should be done to offenders has been 

One of the most inevitable characieristics the subject of much consideration by the 
of prison life is the uniformity that prevails makers and administrators of law from time 
in the prison. Food is the same for all immemorial. But the fact that they were 
people, and very little of variety is possible dealing with individuals seems to have been 
from one season to another. More annoy- practically overlooked until comparatively 
ing and baneful in its effect is the uniformity recent times.”* In the most progressive 
of discipline that is enforced on all mmates countries of the world even to-day suffici- 
of the jail. A first offender is treated in the ent attention has not been given to inmates 
same way as a recidivist or habitual offender. of prisons in their role as individuals. How 
A deliberate offender and one who has can it be done when the jailors themselves 
been sentenced for an impulsive outburst of are men of no high educational or profes- 
violence are not distinguished one from the sional qualifications, and when for the pur- 


"Exodus: 22: 1 Smith, Humblin M., 
*Smith, Hamblin M., The Psychology of the Criminal, 2nd Edition, Methuen, London, 
Exoduss 22; 1, ; 
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pose of enforcing discipline and extracting 
the set task from the prisoners, they have 
often to make use of jail-wardens who, to 
say the least, are still less qualified to 
“manage personnel”? As such, very few 
prisoners improve their habits and attitudes 
as a result of their life in the prison; and 
many go out of it worse than when they 
entered it. Our morals, attitudes and out- 
look are all affected by the kind of com- 
pany we keep and it is no wonder that 
young men who are still of a pliable age 
and are forced to spend a year or two con- 
stantly in the company of people, who 
boast to each other of their criminal ex- 
ploits—real, and very often imaginary— 
and share their dishonest or dirty experi- 
ences with one another, come out of the 
house of custody with the evil in their 
nature strengthened and the good in it faced 
with further handicaps to overcome, 


Among the people sent to jail there are 
some who feel a kind of satisfaction that 
they are punished and that they have a 
chance of expiating their guilt. These form 
possibly only a small minority; and in course 
of time they feel that they are made to 
suffer more than they deserve to. The 
majority of people enter into jail with resent- 
ment. This resentment is directed first 
against the police officers who took them 
into custody and the judges who sentenced 
them; subsequently, and more constantly, it 
is the jail authorities who bear the brunt of 
this anti-social attitude. As time passes, re- 
sentment converts itself into a kind of ani- 
mosity against organized society in general. 
Some enter into the prison with a great in- 
rush of anxiety and sense of helplessness and 
frustration—comparable to the helplessness 
they felt when as little children they were 
weaned from their mother’s breast. They, 
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and most of the other categories mentioned 
here, tend to develop another constant 
mental ailment namely depression. 


Among the factors that tend to produce 
depression may be mentioned two contrary 
states of affairs. One is the absence of 
privacy and the other the opportunity to 
find someone to whom the prisoner may 
open out his heart. A sensitive soul even in 
normal life seeks to commune with itself 
and, therefore, frequently retires from the 
crowd for short or long periods of quiet and 
silence. Some others may be extroverts who 
like to delight in the company of their fel- 
low beings; even they, however, do not 
always wish to spend all their time in the 
company of others. No person—cither an 
introvert (of the sensitive type) or an extro- 
vert, can hope to get any privacy in the 
huddled life of a prison. Dostoievski, a 
Russian novelist and a contemporary of 
Tolstoi, has described to us in The House 
of the Dead the poignant and terrible suffer- 
ing caused by never being alone in a prison 
cr penal settlement, and calls it a constant 
hell and perpetual damnation which, if it 
had to be endured, demanded of a pri- 
soner more than the normal amount of 
physical and moral strength. “Could I (on 
entrance) ever have imagined the poignant 
and terrible suffering of never being alone 
for one minute during ten years? Working 
under escort in the barracks together with 
two hundred companions; never alone, 
never!” 


The other difficulty that an inmate of a 
prison has, viz., the difficulty to find someone 
to whom he may open his heart reminds 
one of the famous words of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, who saw 


Water, water everywhere; 
Not a drop to drink. 





*Dostoievski, Fyodor, The House of the Dead (Prison Life in Siberia), Every Man’s 


Library, 1933, p. 11, 
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He is surrounded by men; but he is 
solitary and alone in his mental suffering 
in this constant company. It is reported 
that an unusual job has been created by one 
of the large business corporations of 
America. It is that of listeners. Men are 
stationed, says Dr. K. E. Keppel, at certain 
places in the various plants at listening 
posts. Their duty is to listen to what the 
workers have to say. They do not give 
advice but listen to people who have some- 
thing on their minds and wish to talk in 
order to give vent to their feelings of dis- 
satisfaction and to get things off their 
chests. It is claimed that “as a result there 
was a reduction in industrial accidents and 
in time off for sickness. There was less 
dissatisfaction, management-employec rela- 
tionships were improved, and production in- 
creased.” 1° Even those who would ask 
for more information regarding the data and 
statistics concerned in this practical experi- 
ence would have to admit the usefulness of 
making arrangements for people to open 
out their hearts to some sympathetic person. 
Such sympathetic friends are not often found 
in prisons, though we come across instances 
of sympathy and understanding even in 
these gloomy places. Recently, when I 
visited a prison I found a young man plead- 
ing for a favour for another. Later, the 





prison officer told me that the young man’s 
request was that if the second young man 
was to be transferred to another place of 
detention the former also may be sent over 
there, as the latter could not carry on with- 
out the kindness and attention of the former. 
On the whole, however, prisons are callous 
places and slowly a sense of depression tends 
to creep over even the stoutest of hearts; 
and not a few people find that their mental 
health deteriorates. 


From the standpoint of a student of 
personality, this depression is one of the 
worst consequences of prison life. The man 
who shows aggressive personality traits and 
rebels against jail regulations shows that his 
individuality is still active, and given proper 
treatment he may be brought over to view 
life from a new perspective. Very different 
is the case of one who loses all hope of 
asserting one’s personality. In him a deterio- 
ration of mental functioning takes place 
which, as Norwood East from his long ex- 
periences of prisoners describes, “is usually 
shown by a comparative lack of interest in 
external happenings, unconcern regarding 
the affairs of others, lessened emotional re- 
action, increasing reticence, (and) slowness 
of thought in dealing with normal 
situations.” 1! 








°K ey pel, Kenneth E. On “Essentials in Helping People” in Handbook of Correctional 
Psychology, Ed. by R. M. Sundner and R. V. Seliger, Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1947. 


"East, W. Norwood, Medical Aspects of Crime, Ch. XVII, p. 202. 

















INDUSTRY AND PSYCHOLOGY IN INDIA 


RovsHEN G. S. MAHOMED 


Industrial management in India suffers from several serious defects, the most egregious 


amongst them being the lack of attention paid to human factors. 


Consequently, there are 


not only bad industrial relations, but the country is constantly faced with a lag in production. 
Hence, the writer observes that these issues can be solved by making relevant adjustments in 


the light of researches made in Industrial Psychology. 


He pleads for an Institute of Indus- 


trial Psychology and calls upon management groups to adopt a more scientific approach 


towards industrial problems. 


Mr. Mahomed who has had wide experience of personnel management in Berlin and 
London, is now Director, Armstrong Smith Ltd., Bombay. 


Recently, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
appealed to management and labour groups 
to step up industrial production. A some- 
what similar problem of lag in production 
was faced by England at the outbreak of 
war and industrial psychology helped a 
considerable deal in mecting the problem 
successfully. 


In India, psychology is not yet regarded 
as a science. Psychologists are taken to be 
cranks. Industrial Psychology is hardly 
heard of and some of the suggestions of 
industrial psychologists are probably regard- 
ed as foolish by those who are unable to 
evaluate the contributions of Industrial 
Psychology in the West. 


With regard to the question of main- 
taining steady production, we have to make 
up a tremendous Ice-way, and it will be 
ideal to have two plans—a long term plan 
and a short term plan. The former is some- 
thing that can be put into practice immedi- 
ately and fulfilled in about five years while 
the latter will require a longer period of 
time. In the matter of care needed, the 
latter plan may be said to be analogous to 
the birth and rearing of a child where atten- 
tion actually starts at the prenatal stage; 
and interest in Industrial Psychology has to 
be created, institutions started, research 
encouraged, and later on, educational 
guidance and training for the industry 
should be made possible. In India, a short 





term plan could be divided under the fol- 
lowing headings: — 

1. Absenteeism—There is hardly any 
research made in India on this subject. The 
loss of working days due to the illness of 
the workers is tremendous. Hence, as a 
first step, attention will have to be paid to 
their physical health. This could be done 
by free and compulsory annual medical 
examination, a free or subsidized meal 
supervised by a dietitian in the canteen at 
the place of work, and in special cases where 
deficiencies occur, administering of vitamin 
food on medical advice. Compulsory attach- 
ment of medical personnel to large factories 
and grouping of smaller factories for the 
purpose may be considered. 


The majority of labour in India is illite- 
rate and an increase in the standard of 
literacy will automatically bring about an 
intelligent labour force providing for more 
skilful work and resulting in higher pso- 
duction. Literacy classes should form a 
part of regular work and workers should be 
fully paid for the time devoted to literacy, 
say, two half-hour classes during a week; 
and these classes should conduct literacy 
tests and give promotions. This will not 
only tend to wipe off gradually illiteracy 
from among our working men and women 
but give them a better social standing and 
knowledge of their own problems. 


In Western countries, Works’ Committees 
on which both Management and Labour are 
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represented, have been found to be of great 
help in improving industrial relations as 
well as in stepping up production. They 
have also brought about a new feeling of 
responsibility among the working people. 


At present, the welfare officers employed 
are not either properly trained or have too 
much to do to be able to cope with the 
amount of work given to them. Besides, 
they are regarded by certain sections of 
labour as people employed by the manage- 
ment to fight their trade unions rather 
than look after the welfare of 
the labourers. Not only the _ wel- 
fare of the labourers at work but also 
their recreation, health and family life are 
within the purview of the labour officers’ 
duties. It will be for some time a difficult 
task to provide adequate personnel for our 
industries, but trained social workers could 
be employed to solve innumerable difficulties 
with which illiterate workers are confronted 
in their daily lives. 


Recently the writer came across two 
cases which shocked him to a great extent. 
One was the case of a young child having 
fever. Some herb-brew was given to the 
child and when matters did not improve, it 
was branded with hot irons resulting in 
burns which turned sceptic. Another was 
of small-pox in one of the working women. 
She was taken out in a procession as small- 
pox is still considered a divine visitation. 

Social workers will have to eradicate 
not only such superstitions, but simulta- 
neously inculcate primary hygienic principles 
in the workers. They will have to organise 
chawl committees and let the workers 
themselves learn to look after their needs, 
organise recreation in factories and chawls 
and thus contribute towards a_ higher 
standard of living. 


Conditions and environment at work will 
also have to be thoroughly investigated and 


proper ventilation, lighting and conditions 
of work have to be adjusted in accordance 
with the human needs of the workers. 


Air-conditioning of the factory is still 
regarded in India as a luxury, but in many 
work places such an adjustment will not 
only increase the production and improve 
the health of the workers but in a short 
time will pay large returns in other ways. 


In factories, there are, three or four 
distinct groups which do not intermingle 
in the course of social activities. Roughly 
divided, they are: (1) the Directors or 
upper Management, (2) the supervisors, (3) 
the clerks and literate persons, and (4) the 
mass of illiterate labour. This voluntary 
segregation results in a woeful lack of 
understanding amongst these groups. It is 
essential that the supervisors and the fore- 
men should take a personal interest in the. 
lives of those who are under their charge. 
This may sound a very trivial suggestion 
but a personal touch to the otherwise 
mechanicai life will make a world of diffe- 
rence in human relations and may lead to 
the happiness of those engaged in any 
industrial undertaking. Under our present 
mechanised system, each worker is regarded 
as an automaton without any feelings or 
ambitions and actually more attention is 
paid to the machine than to the man who 
runs the machine. This attitude must 
change, and ultimately it will be found 
not only beneficial to the workers but also 
to the management because it is bound 
to result in a healthier and happier type 
or worker who will be in a position to con- 
tribute to greater production. It has been 
found that social changes towards a better 
and higher standard of living have also 
resulted in higher production. 


The chief industry of Bombay is textile 
in which tens of thousands are employed. 
An Institute of Industrial Psychology with 




















special reference to textile industry should 
be immediately founded with, say an initial 
contribution of about fifty lakhs and an 
annual grant of at least a lakh of rupees. 
Government can be persuaded to regard 
this amount as an expense entitling for an 
exemption from income tax. And it will 
not be difficult to foresee that the amount 
thus spent will conduce to the efficiency 
of the worker, improvement of working 
conditions, increase in production and a 
better standard of living. 


It is most essential that the right 
people should be in the right jobs to obtain 
the full development of the workers’ per- 
sonality as well as maximum production. 
In our country, the majority of the people 
take up a job because it is at thac moment 
the only available source of living. Very 
often, a worker has a job which he does 
not like or is not fit for. Therefore, it 1s 
imperative to get the workers interested 
in their work and this can be achieved 
in the following ways:— 


(1) By propaganda within the work- 
shop, factory or office, to stimulate 
the workers’ interest in the occu- 
pation and the part they play either 
in the manufacture of goods or in 
the services they render to the 
community. 


(2) By providing a pleasant and clean 
working environment. This may 
also include supply of personal 
equipment such as tools and uni- 


form or overalls. 


(3) 


By bringing management and 
labour in closer contact by the for- 
mation of Works Committee, Pro- 
duction Committee, Recreation 
Clubs, etc. 


By organising suggestion schemes by 
which management and _ workers 
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try to improve conditions of work, 
production, etc. This implies more 
than just deciding to put up a notice. 
Active co-operation and encourage- 
ment is necessary. 


~-_ 
on 
~~" 


By setting up a personnel depart- 
ment for handling labour matters. 


~_ 
f~3) 
~~ 


By establishing a Welfare Depart- 
ment to run corporate activities such 
as canteens, social functions, sports 
clubs, and advisory departments. 
The latter’s function will be to solve 
the workers’ personal problems. 


(7) By appointing medical officers to 


attend to the workers’ health. 


(8) By setting up a Plant Education 
Advisory Committee to encourage 
workers’ children to obtain technical 
and higher education by giving 


scholarships, etc. 


It is still a widely prevalent impression 
that the time-rate system of payment accord- 
ing to production will bring about better re- 
sults, but this is not true. In a modern indus- 
try it is not always possible to assess the work 
done by an individual as he is very much 
dependent on other connected factors con- 
stantly affecting production. 


Efficiency in management is desirable 
from the economic point of view and_ is 
welcomed by the rank and file; but bullying 
and such other methods only arouse protec- 
tive impulses of those who have to work 
under such systems and render their outlook 
defensive and reserved rather than co- 
operative and creative. Indecisive or in- 
efficient supervisors or management may 
promote feelings of frustration which may 
be first expressed in irritation but later in 
indifference and apathy. 


In the lower staff and worxers there 
is an irrepressible propensity to take after the 
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management so that in cases where big firms 
have indulged in black-marketing and other 
illegal activities, the moral standard of the 
workers deteriorates, for, dishonesty in their 
superiors leads to a tendency in the 
workers to indulge in similar activities. 


For efficiency in management, it is also 
essential to see how the executives and super- 
visors are chosen and how they are trained 
for their work before and after appoint- 
ment. Very often a good worker promoted 
to the supervisory staff may prove to be very 
inefficient for lack of qualities of leader- 
ship. Hence, the simple promotion system 
unchecked by other factors does not usually 
work out successfully. 


From the psychologists’ point of view, 
it is of great importance that the workers 
feel they are getting an honest deal from 
the management and their jobs are secure. 
Psychological conflicts are inevitable when 
economic necessity compels one person to 
obey another although he feels that the 
other person is inferior to him in every 
way. It is necessary that those in a position 
to give orders are capable of leadership. The 
supervisor should have above all the tact to 
make his subordinates do what he wishes 
them to do without ordering them rudely. 


Greater importance should be given to 
vocational guidance. A person who is suit- 
able as a clerk may be an absolute failure 
if employed as a mechanic though he may 
be trained for a mechanic’s job. This type 
of problem will become more and more 
acute as our country becomes industrialised. 
It is necessary to take in hand potential 
workers from their school age, give them 
vocational tests and then give them 
thorough training. The age of trial and 
error and “Uncle in the right place” is 
dying out. A scientific way of choosing 


and training people for the right job is 
absolutely essential if we are to industrialise 


successfully. We may have to change the 
Western system of vocational guidance to 
suit our requirements, and when results are 
obtained from guidance tests it is necessary 
that they are properly interpreted. Besides 
vocational guidance, training for the correct 
type of work is absolutely essential. In 
many cases, maladjustment is due to bad 
training rather than bad choice of vocation. 
It is important to consider training under 
three headings: — 


1. General attitude to the work. 
2. Acquisition to the technical scale. 


3. Technical and cultural education. 


More and more attention is being paid 
today to safety in factory industries, and, 
therefore it is essential to give training to 
workers in the principles and practice of 
safety work. In India safety has been inter- 
preted till now to mean conforming to the 
regulations of the Factory Act. More than 
this is essential and study of all accidents 
and their causes in order to evolve methods 
of their prevention is exceedingly urgent. 
Very little has been done in this matter. 
Here, again, experiments have to be carried 
out in industrial psychology laboratories and 
those experiments to be retested in actual 
industrial working conditions. 


The rest-period as adopted in Western 
countries that is after four to four and a 
half hours of work is in the opinion of the 
writer not suitable for India where climatic 
conditions are much harsher. The break 
should probably be after two or three hours. 
This again is a matter to be decided by 
laboratory tests; and only from laboratory | 
results verified in actual working conditions 
can the rest-periods be suitably introduced. 


Music while you work and rhythm in 
work have become an established factor in 
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the West, but, when the writer suggested 
their introduction in Indian industries, at 
the outbreak of war, the suggestion was 
laughed at as a good joke. Music in certain 
factories has definitely stepped up produc- 
tion by at least 30 per cent and rhythm at 
work is another study which is still at an 
experimental stage in many industries, 
Through it boredom due to repetition of 
movements has been avoided. 


In most of the industries the layout of 
the factory, the workshop or the office is 
inefficient. A continuous flow of material 
is essential for efficiency and good order. 
Canditions of lighting, ventilation and noise 
need greater attention. More than one 
expert is needed to deal with each of these 
subjects. Lighting will require an electri- 
cal engineer with an ability to judge the 
needs of different types of work and also 
the co-operation of an eye surgeon. 
Concern is widely entertained over the abuse 
of the eye in industry. Questions of lighting 
have to be considered not only from the 
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standpoint of illumination but also from 
that of glare and shade. 


Ventilation, especially in a country like 
ours, is a prime necessity. It should noi 
only be considered from the point of view 
of the chemical content of the air but its air- 
cooling power, i.¢., temperature, humidity 
and velocity. In many industrial processes 
it will be essential to use a cooling system, 
plenum and exhaust system, filters and 
washers for the air and proper distribution 
of the same. It has been proved that noise 
and vibration are a nuisance and lead to 
tired feelings. Wherever possible, the noise 
should be deadened by insulation, treat- 
ment of walls, sound deadening composi- 
tions, proper lubrication and adjustment of 
machines and provision of ear protectors. 


More and more attention should be paid 
to workers at work and at home, to sani- 
tation, dict, habits and social welfare in 
general. The final aim of industry or human 
activity should not be merely work but 
service to and well-being of society. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SOCIAL WORK INSTITUTIONS OF AMERICA 


The Children’s Hospital-Schools—The 
United States of America is far ahead of 
many countries in social welfare work. A 
recent development is the Children’s Hos- 
pital-Schoo!s. Even for America, it is a new 
venture. I had the good fortune to visit 
some of these during my recent tour in that 
country. The best among them is “The 
Illinois Children’s Hospital-School” in 
Chicago, which I shall now describe. 


It was started in July, 1947, with State 
aid by those in the General Assembly, who 
believed that a child, who is handicapped as 
a result of cerebral palsy or other ailments, 
should not be denied the advantages of 
free education available for other children. 
It is a state residential school for children, 
who are confined to hospitals for several 
years owing to long-standing ailments and 
whose needs are so specialised that they 
cannot be met in the family home and 
community. 


In Chicago, the Hospital-School is a 
unit of the Department of Public Welfare 
and assigned to the Division of Educational 
and Correctional Service. It is guided by 
an Advisory Board of fifteen members in- 
cluding legislators, public officials and 
private citizens and also by a Medical Ad- 
visory Board composed of eminent phy- 
sicians interested in the needs of crippled 
children. 


Services established within the institu- 
tion include medical, nursing and home carc 
departments, physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, besides an educational programme 
from nursery school upto high school 
classes: vocational training, psychological 
testing, psychotherapy and menu planning 
by a trained dietitian also form part of the 


institution. Religious guidance is made 
available under trained leadership for those 
children whose parents ask for it. A part- 
time dentist is also on the staff. Medical 
specialists in various fields are called in for 
consultation by the Medical Director, who is 
a pediatrician. Use is also made of special 
medical research within the Department of 
Public Welfare and the University of 
Illinois. 


For such a school, naturally, the selec- 
tion of staff members is perforce difficult, 
as a variety of skilled personnel is needed 
to provide a_ well-rounded programme. 
Understanding and sympathetic attend- 
ants, both male and female, are essential - 
to give the physical care and the emotionai 
guidance the children so badly need. There- 
fore, only persons of acceptable qualifica- 
tions, who can work together in harmony 
and whose individual and collective influ- 
ence on the children is constructive, are 
chosen. Tuition for persons for such a staff 
development is also a regular feature of the 
Hospital-School. 


In the. eight-storey building, besides 
residential accommodation for about a 
hundred children, there are rooms for re- 
habilitative treatment, dining rooms, play 
rooms, gymnasium, assembly hall and an 
infirmary: there is also an open space 
fenced off for a_ recreation ground, for 
which kind friends have donated play- 
ground furniture. Since some children live 
in this institution for years, a good home- 
like atmosphere is created and maintained. 
Both children and parents are encouraged 
to fix up the rooms themselves wherever 
possible and also to provide their own 
clothing. 
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The ages of the children at the Hospital- 
School are three to nineteen: in many cases, 
the children are without the use of their 
arms, legs or speech: the expenditure 
therefore of money and effort is very great. 
The Advisory Board have provided liberal 
guidance and budget: forty-two per cent. 
of the children suffer from cerebral palsy: 
ten per cent from poliomyelitis having re- 
eovered from the acute stage of the disease. 


The staff include a Director, two 
Supervising Nurses, three Staff Nurses and 
sixteen Attendants, i.e., eleven House 
Mothers and five Attendants. The develop- 
ment of each child as an individual is em- 
phasised. As a substitute for parents, each 
member of the staff directs his or her 
energies towards creating a pleasant, secure 
and home-like environment. It seems to be 
the task and privilege of the Hospital- 
School to accept each child regardless of 
handicap, background, and __ personality 
traits and to make him feel cherished and 
to teach him to live with himself and others. 
This is a great challenge indeed! 


In our country, such children are ignor- 
ed and often neglected and left to pass 
their lives in ignorance and degradation 
and to be a burden to themselves and to 
their parents. 


The Nursing care is primarily preven- 
tive: vitamins, diets and teaching of 
hygienic habits are basic: children with 
neurological involvements are given con. 
centrated attention in bowel and bladder 
training. Striker frames, Bradford frames, 
specially constructed carts, wheelchairs and 
other equipments are used to advantage in 
meeting their physical requirements. The 
Social Service Worker, the Psychologist and 
Psychiatrist, all work in close co-operation 
with each other. Winning the confidence 
of the children is one of the pre-requisites 
for serving them, Those who had never 
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been away from home are at first fearful 
not only of their new environment but also 
of separation from their parents: such 
children need frequent reassurance. I found 
that this was amply given by the members 
of the staff as well as by the conscientious 
attendants in the Hospital-Schools I 
visited. 


Criticism, direct or implied, is studious- 
ly avoided in front of the children: instruc- 
tion is given in this respect to all the Nurses. 
On admission, each child is kept in isola- 
tion for fourteen days. During this period, 
the initial home sickness is dealt with ana 
first impressions carefully moulded. The 
contact at this time is necessarily close and 
the child soon begins to feel that he is 
among friends in a home-like atmosphere. 
The child is treated like any normal child 
making allowance only for his physical 
handicap. Most of the children become 
hopeful and optimistic by that time. They 
find their new experiences interesting and 
challenging. The children’s rooms are 
made to reflect their personality; less con- 
cern is shown for the artistic placing of the 
furniture than for its accessibility and use- 
fulness for children. While neatness is an 
asset, it is sacrificed at times to make the 
children happy and to convey the feeling 
that the rooms are their own. 


The daily programme, which offets 
varied and diverse activities may at times 
prove fatiguing to the child till he gets 
used to it. Therefore, it is planned to suit 
the physical limitations of each boy and girl 
as no two cases are identical and every 
caution is used to avoid over-exertion and 
resulting fatigue. Some children manifest 
symptoms even after moderate exertion and 
are supervised with the greatest of care. 


At six a.m., each child is awakened to 
have his temperature taken; at this tume, 
opportunity is given for elimination and 
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evacuation; after this the children are 
washed and dressed, their hair combed and 
nails cleaned; and then they are lifted into 
wheelchairs or carts to be taken to the 
dining room for breakfast; over half the 
number of children cannot dress or help 
themselves. Breakfast is served at 8 a.m. 
Though the dietitian plans the menu, the 
service of food is directly supervised by the 
Nurse in charge; one third of the children 
needs to be fed, another third requires much 
assistance, while the remainder may be re- 
latively independent. To feed a cerebrai 
palsied child takes a long time: much 
patience and a quiet atmosphere are desir- 
able. The children are made to take turns 
in presiding and acting as host and hostess 
in order to gain experience in such social 
amenities. After breakfast, the children are 
got ready for classes or medical treatment. 
When they are away from their rooms, the 
housemothers make their beds, air their 
dresses, and mend their clothing. A very 
handicapped child is given extra rest in 
bed. Following the noon meal, there is a 
rest period for all. Immediately after supper, 
the younger children are put to bed. The 
older ones are permitted to stay a little 
longer and listen to the radio. Weather 
permitting, older children are taken to the 
playground: in inclement weather there 1s 
group singing, music, games and other re- 
creational activities. If the child has a 
favourite hobby, he is encouraged to follow 
it. 

With the age group of 3—19 years and 
with both the sexes, the social needs do 
present a stimulating challenge. A genuine 
fondness for children with no false pity 
is pre-requisite for service to such children. 
Vigilant supervision is made to prevent 
minor ailments, as it may otherwise undo 
months of care and effort. Also one should 
realise that each child is a distinct per- 
sonality and as such, deserves specia) con- 


sideration and treatment. Kind firmness 
and fair impartiality are also necessary, 


‘though individual differences must be 


respected at the same time. All those who 
serve in such an institution are like substi- 
tute parents and maintain a warm under- 
standing and interested affection for the 
children, so much so that each child is made 
to feel that the hospital school is a happy 
home for him while he is there. 


In the Dietary Department, the Dieti- 
tian works in close compliance with the 
Medical Director, the Director for Nursing 
and Home Life and the Psychologist in 
order to restore physical, mental and emo- 
tional balance to each child. Sometimes 
special diets are supplied to certain children 
on medical order, such as calorie-high 
vitamin diets or reducing diets. The hope 
of the Dietitian is to ebtain all the necessary 
equipment to rank the dietary department 
with the best in the land. 


2. Medical Service —It is the duty of 
the physician to explore all possibilities to 
rehabilitate the child and make him physi- 
cally self-reliant and healthy. Each child 
of course, brings its own problems. Unfor- 
tunately, quite a number of the children 
in the institute suffer from progressive ill- 
ness and cannot be cured by present day 
medical knowledge. At best, the progres- 
sive diseases can only be retarded by good 
general care. Many others can improve 
with the help of physical therapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, good nursing and speech 
correction. 


A fourteen-year-old child with cerebral 
palsy, who had never walked, now gets 
around with braces and a walker; two boys 
with poliomyelitis are walking and have 
become self-reliant; a paralysed boy, who 
had been very incontinent has partial con- 
trol now of his elimination; a little blind 
gir? with cerebral palsy feeds herself, and a 
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ten-year-old boy, who had been bedridden 
since birth is riding a tri-cycle and gets 
around from floor to floor. 


On admission, a child gets a thorough 
medical examination and laboratory test; 
the children are immunised against as 
many diseases as possible and periodical 
inoculations are given; therefore, no serious 
childhood diseases have occurred in the 
institution. , During the first month of ad- 
mission, a medical programme is made fos 
each child including special diets and 
muscle and speech training schedule. At 
the end of three months, re-examination is 
done to evaluate progress. Each child is 
observed once a month in occupational and 
physical therapy and his activities are dis- 
cussed with the therapist at their sessions. 


In compliance with the requirements of 
the Department of Public Welfare, every 
employee is given a physical check-up in- 
cluding laboratory test and chest X-ray: 
even voluntary workers have’ to undergo 
such examinations. First aid for injuries 
and accidents are taught to al} employees. 
Employees with respiratory infections and 
skin troubles are made to discontinue work 
for the benefit of the children and this 
has proved very useful. Invaluable help 
and co-operation are received from speci- 
alists in various fields such as ear, ‘nose, eye, 
throat, neurology, besides regular visits 
from a psychiatrist and dentist once a week 
to inspect the children. 


The Medical Director maintains regular 
contacts with various staff department heads 
and members. Weekly conferences are held 
with the Superintendent of the institution 
and with the Director of Nursing; monthly 
meetings are scheduled with the Dietitian, 
the Director of Occupational Therapy, and 
the Director of Physical Therapy; frequent 
discussions are also held with the Director 
of Social Service, the Psychologist and the 
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Director of Education of the institute; occa- 
sionally, medical problems are discussed in 
staff training meetings. 


Besides a twelve-bed Infirmary, there are 
a Doctor’s Office, a Consulting Room, a 
Dentist’s Office, X-ray Department, and a 
Medical Laboratory. The Physical Therapy 
Department is adjoining thus centralising 
all treatment facilities; special equipment 
for examining eye, ear and throat are also 
available. Clinical research is becoming an 
important part of the Hospital-School. 
Wheel chairs and carts are adapted to fit a 
variety of sizes and handicaps. During the 
rest hour, the children are placed in appro- 
priate resting and stretching positions under 
the supervision of a physical therapist. 


Muscle training is administered in a 
variety of ways; exercises are given in a re- 
laxed, lying or sitting’ position with or with- 
out the use of rhythm; for extremely weak- 
ened muscles, exercises are conducted under 
water. Braces and supporting apparatus 
are supplied for those children who lack 
balance while the tricycle improves recipro- 
cation and co-ordination; heat, light treat- 


ment and massage are also used wherever 


indicated. There is an average ratio of 
three therapists to twenty-one children in 
the institution.. This has made it possible 
to treat the children medically every day 
for«an additional hour and a half in the 
residential floor besides one hour on the re- 
creation ground. 


Three children were victims of infantile 
paralysis in early age: they were unabie to 
walk on admission. Two began to walk 
with the aid of braces and the third is 
being trained to use braces when his weight 
is sufficiently reduced; it has bcen demon- 
strated in these cases that muscular power 
can be restored through heavy exercises 
even after years of disuse. A great deal of 
improvement is noted especially in cases of 
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cerebral palsied children, who form a large 
majority of the total group; many have 
been able to walk and some are able to 
stand. A blind child, who was virtually an 
infant in every way has made significant 
progress both physically and mentally. 
Another child, I believe, had malformation 
of the spinal chord and virtually had no use 
of any muscle below the neck: while it is 
extremely improbable that he will ever walk, 
he is able to stand with braces and can easily 
ride a tricycle. The equipment in _ this 
department include relaxation chairs, 
adapted tricycles, gliders, walkers and a 
beautiful hydro-therapy tank for doing ex- 
ercises under water. 


3. Occupational Therapy.—in general, 
occupational therapy is treatment by occu- 
pation whether it be mental or physical: it 
is for the most part practical application of 
exercises in a meaningful way, in which the 
child has an opportunity to see the exercises 
he has been doing applied to a definite 
project with immediate tangible results. 
Occupational therapy treatments are given 
under medical supervision and in close co- 
operation with the physical therapy depart- 
ment so that the methods of relaxation and 
other exercises may be carried over from 
one to the other; the child’s aciivity is guid- 
ed by the therapists in order that he may 
put the proper muscles into play, yet the 
least sign of fatigue is eliminated by, the 
growth of the project in which he is work- 
ing. He may have learnt self-help to button 
and unbutton his clothing, lace his shoes 
and feed himself. These offer him the 
satisfaction of greater independence and 
accomplishment. They are afterwards 
carried over to home-life or class-room or 
vocational workshop. Many media are 


necessary each of which will afford the child 
the particular exercise he requires: he then 
feels he is working on a special project 
instead of just doing what the therapist re- 


quires. For example, activities to develop 
arm and shoulder muscle may include 
weaving on a handloom, knotting a cord- 
belt, wood-work projects and games such 
as ball-throwing and bean-bag-tossing; fin- 
ger exercises are developed through clay- 
work, piano playing, typing, bead stringing, 
leather work, etc. 


Occupational therapy emphasises good 
work habits, greater attention span, consis- 
tency and neatness. The child 1s treated 
as a ‘otal personality to become an inde- 
pendent individual and a better citizen at 
the end rather than become a burden to 
society. Occupational therapy department 
also try to provide for leadership: :herefore 
community singing, rhythm band and broad- 
casting are encouraged. Hobby and handi- 
craft classes, girl guide and boys’ clubs have 
been opened. Small group games are 
included in the evening programme besides 
hobby pursuits and club evenings. The 
summer recreation schedule is planned on a 
slightly different basis in order to allow 
the children to be outdoors as much as 
possible. Each child has to be seen, studied 
and understood. At times, the trial and 
error method is adopted. In summer 
outings, voluntary help is given by the 
members of the American Legion Auxiliary 
and Elks Lodge people, who take a deep 
and unselfish interest in the institution. 


Each treatment given in the occupa- 
tional therapy department is half an hour 
long and the number of treatments given 
varies from one to five per week depending 
upon the need of the child. An average of 
two hundred and thirty-three are given in 
the Hospital-School per week. A training 
programme for student therapeutists is also 
arranged. After students complete four 
years in college, especially girls, they are 
made to assist in the Hospital-School for 
three months as part of their internship. 

















Our students in India would do well to 
follow their example. 


4. Educational Service —The main func- 
tion of the Education Department in the 
Hospital-School is to plan and develop an 
adequate school programme for every child. 
Co-ordinating the child’s other daily activi- 
ties, there is a well balanced schedule so that 
the child may gain in every aspect— 
physical, psychological, medical, academic 
and vocational. Speech therapy and voca- 
tional guidance are specially emphasised in 
the Eduacational Department, so that they 
serve to equip the child for a useful and 
satisfying life. The manual training shop, 
mechanical drawing classes and hobby shops 
are also specially organised in order to 
make the boy or girl taking vocational 
training capable of becoming self-supporting. 


With the help of the psychological 
department, achievement tests are given to 
all students on admission. Achievement 
level naturally varies for each child. It is, 
therefore, considered important: to place 
each child in a group where his maturity 
level corresponds most with that of his 
classmates, so that he may progress in ail 
subjects equally well and acquire mecha- 
nical skill equal to his interest level. The 
School population is divided into four or 
five groups according to their age 
and maturity and are taught the essential 
school subjects. It is the aim at all times 
to provide an adequate school curriculum 
but not to put the child into a class-room 
mould. Home economics, a science labora- 
tory and broader vocational programme are 
also planned for the near future. 


5. Psychological Service —The functions 
of this department are three-fold: 


(i) Psychological service to the 


institution. 
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(it) Training and supervision oi psycho- 
logical interns. 


(iii) Research. 


Services of this department to 
the institution include advice to the 
Admission Committee as to the  pro- 
bable capacity of the child for 
education, an attempt to study the child’s 
idiosyncrasies of perception and response, an 
appraisal of the behaviour of the chiid 
during the trial period and the reports of 
adjustment and progress given by the various 
house-mothers, teachers and _ therapeutists 
who have lived and worked closest to them, 
a broader evaluation of the child’s ability 
and personality which will aid in planning 
an individual programme, assistance in the 
interpretation of the child and his behaviour 
towards the staff, preparation of case 
materials for psychiatric consultasions, to 
plan out remedial exercises, supervision and 
training of voluntary workers, etc. The 
psychological service has also helped to 
frame rules of reference for the brain injured 
child for whom the Benet type testing 1s 
impossible: a special testing room and play 
therapy have been equipped with the 
necessary psychological material. 


6. Soctal Service —This department aims 
to offer case work service to all who wish 
to place their children in the institution, 
to correlate the complex programme of the 
Hospital-School to meet the individual 
needs of each child and to this end, co-ope- 
rate with all the other departments of the 
institution. The Social Worker observes and 
studies the emotional and social adjust- 
ments of each child; it is also tlie Social 
Worker’s responsibility to assist the child in 
making adjustment to the programme, to help 
him develop an understanding acceptance of 
his handicap, and also to see that the psychi- 
cal, emotional and social needs are met: if 
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the child is poor and not improving, psy- 
chiatric study after staff consultation has 
to be made. Last but not least, 
the Social Worker has to act as a liaison 
officer between the child and the family 
while he is in the institution and thus foster 
the interest of the family in the child and 
of the child in the family, so that this valu- 
able link will not be broken by the physical 
separation. This role necessitates an inti- 
mate knowledge of the child’s progress and 
problems as well as writing of frequent 
letters especially for those children who 
cannot talk or write letters to their families. 


Because the parents’ attitude towards 
the child and his handicaps are vital to the 
child’s emotional adjustment and physical 
programme, the Social Worker nas to work 
as intensively as possible with fathers and 
mothers. They have to =smterpret to 
parents the child’s needs both physical and 
emotional to give them as much responsi- 
bility as possible: the comfort and happi- 
ness of the total family has a direct bearing 
on the child’s progress in the Hospital- 
School. Each child is admitted for a 
ninety-day trial period: after that, his case 
is discussed and if he does not make pro- 
gress, the Social Worker is consulted along 
with the staff and psychiatrists as to whether 
the child should be kept in school or dis- 
charged. The matter is presented by the 
Social Worker to the Discharge Committee 
if no emotional problem is present and if 


the psychiatrist feels that discharge should 
be considered. Then the Social Worker 
informs the parents of the final decision, 
interprets the reason for discharge and p)ans 
with them for the future care and guides 
them in understanding the child’s condi- 
tion and needs. The Social Worker thus 
works closely with the entire staff—the 
Nursing and Home Director, the Medical 
Director, the Directors of the Occupational 
and the Physical Therapy Departments and 
the Psychiatrists. 


The Social Service Department is also 
responsible for maintaining case records 
of the children both for the institution and 
the Department of Public Welfare. Thus 
Social Service is gradually coming to be welt 
accepted in the institution by the entire staft 
and well understood in their complex pro- 
gramme. For next year, they have made 
an ambitious plan for holding seminars, 
round table and panel discussions, special 
student training courses and further research 
work. 


From the above presentatioa, it behoves 
us all, Government and private agencies 
in India, to join hands in assisting in the 
medical, social and psychological rehabilita- 
tion of our handicapped children like the 
Government and private organisations have 
done in the United States of America.—- 
Mrs. J. M. Kumarappa. Bulletin, National 
Council of Women in India, May, June and 
July, 1948. 


WORK OF NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT IN 
CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATIONS 


Criminal identification records should 
be of interest to the record-keeping depart- 
ments of all municipalities as illustrating 
types of records in emergency use. Criminal 
identification calls for speed as well as accu- 
racy. The person who has been arrested 
may never have been heard of before by the 


police, or may be a reputable citizen. He 
must be brought to court promptly and 
bailed promptly if there is no record on 
which to hold him. 

Nowhere is the job of identification 
bigger than in the New York City Police 
Department where four major records are 














kept: (1) The master index consisting of 
5,000,000 cards referzing to 3,500,000 finger- 
print records and about 1,500,000 aliases; 
(2) the identification record file; (3) the 
fingerprint file; and (4) the modus 
operandi file. 


The index cards give name, alias, age, 
description, address, crime, and fingerprint 
class. The identification file consists of the 
criminal’s history as known to the Bureau 
of Criminal Identification, a copy of his 
record from the State Department of 
Correction, in Albany, capital of New York 
State, and the sarfe from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in Washington, 
D. C. In addition to the sheets made out 
at the time of each arrest, there are photo- 
graphs and cards showing where he is 
wanted by other police agencies. There 
will often be found a collection of clippings, 
for the Bureau clips news of its criminals. 


If the name is not in the index file, the 
search is pursued through the fingerprint 
file by means of the class. Frequently the 
only thing to go on is the criminal’s finger- 
prints. These are studied and classified 
into one of the 1,024 classes of the Henry 
System. All the fingerprint data have been 
punched into tabulating cards, and those 
of the group including the particular class— 
perhaps a thousands cards—are run through 
the sorting machine. Two or three cards 
come out for inspection. The dossiers 
covering these cards are taken out and 
examined. 


The prominent place of aliases in the 
files and in the life of a detective suggests 
that looking up a name in a master index 
and then going to the identification file for 
the record is not always feasible. It may 


be a new name or a new alias and not in . 


the file. If the criminal’s past operations 
are well-known to the police, there is 
another file for checking him—the modus 
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operandi file. Here the photographs—in 
each case one of profile and bust and one 
full-length—are broken down into numerous 
crime classifications and subdivided further 
into a physical appearance file. 


When a New York precinct detective 
makes an arrest for a felony or serious mis- 
demeanor, three sets of fingerprints are 
made: one for the State Department of 
Correction, one for the Department of 
Justice (FBI) at Washington, and one for 
the New York City Bureau of Criminal 
Identification file. All three copies are 
sent to the Bureau. If the arrest has been 
made at night, the prints and record are 
held for the daily lineup at 9 a.m. and the 
prisoner is kept in detention in whatever 
precinct arrested. In the morning, the 
detective calls for the prisoner at the station 
house and brings him to the lineup. 


The detective goes first to the Photo- 
graph Gallery and reports to Captain 
Daniel C. Murphy, who furnishes him with 
two copies of the prisoner’s criminal record 
and a form to fill out before photographing. 
He is also given a small index card showing 
the prisoner’s numerical position in the 
lineup. After interrogation at the lineup 
as to the crime and his previous record, the 
prisoner is brought back to the Photograph 
Gallery where bust and profile and full- 
length pictures are taken. Copies of the 
photographs are sent to the Bureau of 
Criminal Identification the next morning, 
where the record is studied, classified, and 
placed in the modus operandi file. 


The fingerprints are checked with the 
latent fingerprint file. If any match is 
found, the detective is notified so that if the 
prisoner is discharged on the current charge, 
he is then charged with the crime or crimes 
in which the latent fingerprints were found. 
The fingerprints in the latent file are filed 
by classifications and are found by means 
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of the cards in accordance with the pattern 
classifications. 


When asked what is startling about the 
New York City system, Captain Murphy 
said: “The accuracy and the speed. It 


takes a minute to classify, and the complete 
eriminal record of the person, on a nation- 
wide scale, is furnished to the court when 
the prisoner is arraigned.” 


—The American City. 


BOYS TOWN 


With a borrowed 90 dollars and five 
boys, the American Roman Catholic primate 
Father Edward J. Flanagan, founded his 
first boys’ home 29 years ago in a house in 
Omaha, in the state of Nebraska. From this 
humble beginning and motivated by his 
conviction that “there are no bad _ boys,” 
Father Flanagan went on to found Boys 
Town which to-day can care for 1,000 boys. 
Although Father Flanagan died recently 
while in Europe observing juvenile pro- 
gramme in the occupied countries, it is 
planned to carry on his work at Boys Town 
as long as there are boys who need help. 


al 
Boys Town was founded as a haven for 
homeless boys and for boys in trouble because 
of bad family conditions. It is non-sectarian, 
serving boys of all creeds and races. The 
only requisite is that each boy must respect 
and follow his religion, whatever his creed 
may be. 


Boys Town is a real village, located 11 
miles outside Omaha, on 900 acres of 
rolling, fertile prairie land. It is run as any 
other village in the state of Nebraska ex- 
cept that it receives no financial support 
from its residents. Its funds come entirely 
from voluntary contributions from people 
in every walk of life who are anxious to 
help its boys get a good start in life. 


Elect Own Governing Officials from 
Among Themselves—Twice a year the 


“citizens” of Boys Town elect their own 
governing officials from among their fellow 
townsmen. City officials include a mayor, 
four councilmen, 17 commissioners, a muni- 
cipal judge, a city attorney and a public 
defender. 


The Boys Town educational system, 
which consists of primary and secondary 
(high) schools, is accredited by the state of 
Nebraska and staffed by capable, experi- 
enced teachers. Besides giving the boys an 
education, the schools offer a culturai 
and recreational programme. They prepare 
the boys either for further schooling or for a 
vocation after they leave Boys Town upon 
completion of their secondary schooling. 


Outside their classrooms, boys raise and 
help with the cooking of their own food, 
act as barbers to the other boys, and per- 


‘form other duties. They are encouraged 


to participate in hobbies and athletics. 
There is a choir, orchestra, and a newspaper 
edited and written by the boys themselves. 
The choir has made appearances in many 
parts of the United States, including a 
concert at famed Carnegie Hall in New 
York City. 


There are 5,000 “graduates” of Boys 
Town who are useful, respected citizens of 
their communities in the United States. 
None will forget Boys Town or Father 
Flanagan, 
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NEW HANDS 


Every year an estimated 48,000 hands or 
arms are lost by Americans in industrial or 
automobile accidents. This army of disabled 
people has, in the past, suffered both psy- 
chologically and physically. Artificial hands 
were either inhuman, hook-like things, diffi- 
cult to use and morbidly fascinating to 
spectators, or were useless, inartistic models 
which fooled no one. 


Now the United States Army’s Prosthe- 
tic Research Laboratory, carrying on experi- 
ments begun by the National Research 
Council, is doing work which oifers new 
hope for the handicapped. Improvements 
have been carefully worked out which give 
a mechanical hand more power, greater 
delicacy of touch, and link its action to 
natural body movements so that a minimum 
of relearning is necessary. Beyond these 
benefits, it is much lighter in weight and 
simpler in construction. One totally new 
method of powering an artificial hand is 
also being tried out; it would link the hand 
to the biceps muscle, eliminating, the clumsy 
and complex shoulder harness, which 1s 
now in use, 


United States Army researchers know 
that a physical handicap can be as damaging 
to the personality as to the capacity for 
earning a living. They have, therefore, 
developed a molded “glove” of a vinyl 
plastic, which slips over the working parts 
of the mechanical hand. The “glove” dupli- 
cates the appearance of human flesh, and 
at a few feet can fool the keenest eyes. For 
the ultimate in realism, it is even possible 
to insert hairs in the back of the artificial 
hand to compare with the real one. 


The vinyl gloves will be mass-produce- 
able in a number of styles—five colors, five 
sizes, two degrees of vein prominence, and 
so on. Abrasion and flexion tests have 
shown that a set of gloves should last six 


months; estimates say that in mass produc- 
tion the cost of the glove should he mode- 
rate. The mechanical part of the hand is 
now being thoroughly tested before going 
into mass production. A west coast firm is 
making 200 of them for service testing. 
But all the early results look good, and it 
may not be long before America’s hundreds 
of thousands of amputees will have a real 
chance at a normal life without hindrance 
or embarrassments. 


One great advance made in the new 
United States Army hand is the transmis- 
sion of muscular force—almost pound for 
pound—to the object grasped. Without 
going into all the technical details, a bit 
of explanation as to how artificial hands 
operate will show why this is important. 
Most arm and hand amputees make their 
artificial hands work by a shrug of the 
shoulder on the opposite side. A harness 
looped around that shoulder runs across to 
the bad side, transmits its power down a 
strap to the stump, where it pulls a flexi- 
ble steel cable. The cable goes inside the 
mechanical hand and makes it close or open. 


The strong shoulder muscles can exert 
great pull with little movement. A mere 
shrug by most men will supply a 30-pound 
pull. Yet in earlier artificial hands, most 
of this force had been lost due to mechami- 
cal inefficiency, and a 30-pound shrug 
generally resulted only in a five-pound force 
in the artificial hand. Now the linkage 
and leverage has been redesigned so that 
almost no loss occurs, and an amputee can 
smash strong objects with his hand if he 
wants to. 


Old-style mechanical hands _ weighed 
several pounds. The complicated mecha- 
nism required the pushing of hidden buttons 
—worked by the good hand—to make the 
artificial hand stay open without the fatigue 
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of constant shoulder pull. The new hand 
veighs only 11 ounces. Moreover, a new 
clutch mechanism will enable the hand to 
hold its grip at any position, without con- 
tinued muscular effort. Unlike former 
artificial hands, the new ones do this with- 
out any button-pushing or “gear-shifting,” 
but by a mere shrug. 


Most older type hands obtained their 
grip from strong rubber bands and springs 
which kept the hand closed. The force 
applied by the amputee worked against 
these rubber bands or springs to open the 
hand—in an action just the opposite of the 
natural tendency. Learning to operate the 
hand was consequently difficult and slow. 
The new hand opens automatically; when 
the amputee wants to grip something, he 
applies pressure—as much pressure as he 
needs at the gripping point. The action 
is thus parallel to a natural one, is easier to 
learn, and provides a greater variety of 
useful grips. 

The new hand, covered by its life-like 
vinyl plastic glove, may seem like the 
answer to the amputee’s prayer. Actually, 
however, it does not completely displace the 
use of hooks. The new hand and the hook 
are companion tools which the amputee will 
use interchangeably as the need arises. The 
hook, made of stainless steel, is far better 
for rough, heavy work where wear is a 
factor. Furthermore, it has the plier-like 
action needed to grasp very small objects. 
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New-style hooks now have voluntary closing 
action, like the new hands, and give the 
amputee strength, coupled with delicacy of 
control. Except for rough, heavy jobs, the 
new hands, with their highly realistic ap- 
pearance, have an adequate utility for all 
normal tasks. Equipped with them, the 
amputee can eat, write, dress, read, drive; 
in short, he can perform all the social acts 
—without self-consciousness or embarrass- 
ment—which seem so simple to a normal 
person, but which become major miracles 
of accomplishment to the handicapped. 


A radically new method of supplying 
power to an artificial hand is being tried 
at the United States Army’s Prosthetic 
Research Laboratory at Forest Glen, Mary- 
land. Two soldier amputees have under- 
gone a muscle-piercing operation called 
ciniplasty, which makes a tunnel in the 
biceps of the nandless arm. After healing, 
it remains a permanent channel through 
the muscle. Into it, the amputees can 
insert, quickly and without pain, a metal 
rod which attaches to a flexible cable. The 
cable runs down to the artificial hand. 
When the biceps is contracted, the rod 
moves upward, pulling the cable and thus 
actuating the hand. The cumbersome 
shoulder harness is ‘eliminated, since no 
shoulder power is needed. The idea is still 
in the experimental stage, but early results 
are encouraging. 

By Robert D. Potter in Science Illustrated. 


ROLE OF DRAMATICS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


A children’s theatre, started in the 
United States 15 years ago as an experi- 
ment to aid “retarded” children, has become 
an important and widely known institution 
in the field of children’s dramatics. The 
theatre was organized in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, by Mrs. Hazel Robertson, a teacher 
of English, who realized that many so- 


called “backward” children needed only an 
opportunity to express themselves to become 
useful and happy. 


First, she started a dramatic class known 
as Auditorium Practice in the local high 
school. In 1937, a citizen donated money 


for the building which is now the children’s 














It is one of the few children’s 
theatres in the world with a complete plant 
of its own operating all the year. Two- 
thirds of the cost of operation is paid for 
by the city; admission prices for perfor- 
mances pay the other third. 


theatre. 


About 11,000 young people, ranging in 
age from three-year-olds to university 
students, have participated in the pro- 
gramme. A play is given every two weeks. 
Besides regular stage plays, several motion 
pictures have been made. Instruction has 
been given in operating marionette shows. 
One section of the theatre is known as the 
“homework room.” Here, students study 
while waiting their turn in the rehearsals. 
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Not only has the theatre offered whole- 
some recreation to the city’s children but 
it has helped them to make social adjust- 
ments. Participating children increased 
their interest in personal appearance and 
hygiene. There is a very low rate of juve- 
nile delinquency in Palo Alto. 


Mrs. Robertson’s experiment has been 
so successful that she has been called to 
work on similar projects with parent-teacher 
groups from other states in the United 
States. Educational directors from Scandi- 
navia were so interested in the theatre that 
they travelled to Palo Alto to consult Mrs. 
Robertson about starting similar programmes 
in their own countries. 


DIETETICS—A GROWING PROFESSION IN U. S. 


Dietetics, the science of nutritional and 
economic phases of food work, has been 
one of the fastest growing fields in the 
United States during the past decade. 
Workers trained in this relatively new 
profession cannot be turned out fast enough 
to keep up with increasing demands and 
tne high marriage rate, according to the 
An.erican Dietetics Association. To varying 
degrees of specialization, all dietitians work 
with the same problems—buying and 
serving foods, supervising kitchen workers, 
planning menus and teaching. Financial 
management is an important phase of the 
job, as are the sanitary care and handling 
and proper and efficient serving of food. 


Training for this work is long and com- 
prehensive. The required four-year college 
course includes the study of chemistry, 
physiology and _ physiological chemistry, 
bacteriology, food preparation, accounting, 
budgeting, economics and business adminis- 
tration. Following this, a year’s service as 
a dietetic: intern is obligatory—an apprentice 
type of training that allows for practical 


application of the scientific knowledge 
previously acquired. 

How this training is applied in a parti- 
cular field may be illustrated by the work 
of a hospital dietitian. She oversees and 
supervises the preparation and service of all 
food to patients, plans the menus and 
purchases food and the equipment necessary 
for its handling. It is her job to see that 
meals meet the standards of good nutrition 
within the budgetary limitations of the 
hospital. Corrective diets must be planned 
in consultation with physicians, and courses 
in nutrition and diet therapy given to 
student nurses and dietetic interns. 


This is but one area of specialization. The 
growing need for nutritionists and food ad- 
ministrators in school and college dining 
rooms in public health agencies and private 
welfare organizations, and as consultants 
and practitioners in industry has raised the 
number of opportunities into thousands. 
In addition to other professional choices, it 
opens the door to such fields as journalism, 
research, food photography and radio. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES IN AUSTRALIA 


The Commonwealth of Australia main- 
tains a separate Department of Social 
Services and the following are the salient 
points in the Annual Report of the Director 
General of Social Services for the year 
erded 30th June, 1947. The Department 
administered the following provisions: — 


(1) Invalid and Old-age Pensions; 
(2) Maternity Allowances; 

(3) Child Endowment; 

(4) Widows’ Pensions; 

(5) Funeral Benefits in respect of 


Invalid and Old-age Pensioners; 


(6) Allowances to wives and children 
of Invalid Pensioners; 


(7) Reciprocity with New Zealand in 
respect of Invalid and Old-age Pensions; 

(8) Unemployment and Sickness Bene- 
Fts; 

(9) Civil Defence Workers’ Compensa- 
tion; 

(10) War Injuries Compensation; 

(11) Civil Constructional Corps Com- 
pensation ; 

(12) Sustenance and After-care of Eva- 
cuees and Ex-Internees; 


(13) Rehabilitation of disabled ex-mem- 
bers of the Forces not eligible for Repatria- 
tion Benefits. 


The number of Invalid and Old-Age 
pensions in force on the 30th June, 1947, 
was 363,701 comprising of 290,173 old age 
pensions, 68,277 invalid pensions and 5,251 
pensions to inmates of benevolent asylums 
and the expenditure was £29,416,673. 
During the year, 226! invalid pensioners 
were considered for vocational training of 
whom 241 completed the course and were 
placed in employment and the pensions 
discontinued. 


Maternity Allowances were paid to 
191,994 and the amount paid was 
£3,026,459. During the year, 80,488 un- 
employment benefits, 57,483 sickness benefits 
and 1,766 special benefits were granted 
and the total expenditure on these benefits 
was £16,50,125. 


Commencing from Ist July, 1946, 
effuct was given to a decision of the Gov- 
ernment to pay maternity allowances and 
child endowment to or in respect of the 
wives’ and children of Commonwealth and 
State employees, members of the Australian 
Defence Forces, and other Australian 
residents temporarily abroad. 


The scheme of rehabilitation for dis- 
abled service personnel, ineligible for Re- 
patriation benefits, was further developed 
during the year and the facilities for this 
work were expanded, despite serious diffi- 
culties owing to shortage of trained pro- 
fessional and technical staff and suitable 
accommodation. 4,481 cases were accepted 
for treatment during the year involving an 
expenditure of £248,426. The maximum 
period for rehabilitation treatment and 
allowances was extended from six months 
to twelve months. The rehabilitation 
programme includes medical and remedial 
treatment physiotherapy and occupational 
therapy. In addition, vocational training 
is given where it is needed and, on com- 
pletion, suitable employment is found. 


Social Work and Research Section, 
established in November, 1944, may now 
be considered to have proved itself as a 
useful and indeed necessary part of the 
It is recognised that the 
section still labours under a disadvantage in 
being understaffed and, therefore, unable 
to cope as adequately as is desirable with 
the many problems presented to it. This 


establishment. 
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handicap, a real detriment to social pro- 
gress, will shortly be removed as the supply 
of fully trained social workers and social 
research workers increases and as the value 
of their specialized work continues to be 
more widely understood. Convincing 
evidence of the value of such services is 
given not only in the Departments’ own files 
but in reports of similar work in overseas 
countries where it is now recognised that 
no social security programme can be success- 
fully administered without the aid of scien- 
tifically trained personnel imbued with the 
spirit of modern social service. 

The Social Services Consolidation Act 
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1947 was passed during the year. This Act 
brought all the existing enactments under 
one head in a comprehensive manner, and 
among its more important effects are the 
elimination of obsolete provisions, the 
removal of anomalies, the amalgamation of 
like provisions, and the modernising and 
grouping of the legislation so that it is pre- 
sented as a symmetrical part of a well- 
defined pattern of social security. There is 
justification for claiming that so far as the 
social services of the Commonwealth arc 
concerned, this is the most important and 
far-reathing measure in the history of the 
Commonwealth Parliament. 


PENTAQUINE 


Pentaquine, one of six synthetic drugs 
developed in the past few years to combat 
malaria, cures the recurrent type of malaria 
caused by the parasite vivax. The drug has 
been made available for general use in 
hospitals in the United States. Malaria still 
is one of the greatest killers in the world. 
The vivax parasite causes recurrences of the 
disease which subject the patient to debilit- 
ating and sometimes dangerous relapses long 
after the original infection from _ the 
mosquito bite. 


Dr. G. Robert Coatney, anti-malaria ex- 
pert of the U. S. government’s National 
Institute of Health in Bethesda, Maryland, 
said that pentaquine was the only known 
cure for recurrent malaria. At the same 
time, he warned that it should be adminis- 
tered only under medical, preferably hos- 
pital supervision; because in some patients 
it produces a toxic condition which tends 
to destroy red blood cells. 


Pentaquine’s effectiveness in the majo- 
rity of recurrent malaria cases has been 
proved in extensive tests. Doctors at the 
University of Chicago tested pentaquine 





first on animals, then on human volunteers. 
Of one group of men only 25 per cent 
suffered relapses after treatment with pen- 
taquine and quinine. After a second treat- 
ment, relapse were reduced to two per cent. 
This contrasted with a relapse rate of 98 
per cent when conventional drugs, including 
quinine, were administered without penta- 
quine. 


A second test was made on a group of 
126 war veterans, some of whom had ex- 
perienced as many as 30 relapses even 
though nearly every form of anti-malarial 
therapy previously known to scientists had 
been tried on them. After receiving pen- 
taquine, 122 of the 126 escaped relapses. 
This is taken as an indication that penta- 
quine eradicates the malaria germs. 


Pentaquine, designated as SN-13,276, is 
a synthetic, the 13,276th drug tested in a 
vast research programme begun when early 
in the Pacific war the Japanese seized plan- 
tations in Java, then the chief source of 
quinine. Of the thousands of synthetic 
drugs tested, pentaquine alone emerged as 
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a drug that will cure recurrent vivax 
malaria. The other five drugs developed 
are less effective than pentanquine but also 
less toxic. They might prove useful at 


least to curb malaria in epidemics when 
strict medical supervision becomes impos- 
sible and treatment must be given on a 
mass scale. 


POPULAR SERIES ON CHILD-CARE HELPS PARENTS. 


A booklet, “Your Child Six to Twelve”, 
recently published by the United States 
Children’s Bureau is the latest in its series 
of parental guides on child-care and deve- 
lopment. Previous publications, the first 
of which was produced over 30 years ago, 
include “Parental Care”, “Infant Care”, 
“Your Child From One to Six” and 
“Guiding The Adolescent”. 

Prepared by experts and approved by 
committees of child-care specialists, all tie 
booklets provide practical information on 
the bearing and rearing of children. The 
earlier pamphlets have gone through many 
revisions to keep them up-to-date with 
current knowledge on the various phases of 
child-care and development. 

About one-third of the 45,000,000 children 
in the United States fall within the age 
group covered by this newest publication 
by the Bureau, headed by Miss Katherine 
F. Lenroot. The booklet sketches the 
physical growth, skills, social progress, in‘el- 
lectual growth and activities characteristic 


of children for the age period covered. 
Although these facts are presented as dcs- 
criptive of “normal” child development, the 
book states: “We want children who are 
lively and original, and not just carbon 
copies of the ‘average’ child.” 


Reasons for many childhood problems, 
from managing money to preparation for 
independent living, are included in the 
pamphlet, and suggestions are made for 
overcoming them. It also contains sections 
on childhood diseases, how to prevent them 
and what to do in case of sickness or 
accident. 


Like the other booklets in this series, 
the latest is sent free to some persons and 
groups in the United States especially inte- 
rested in child-care. Copies also are sold 
at a low price. About 24,000,000 copies 
of previous pamphlets have been sold. 


The booklets have received world-wide 
circulation, and have been translated into 
some 24 languages. 


U. S. HELPS THE BLIND TO BECOME SELF-SUPPORTING. 


“Man’s field of opportunity is limited by 
his mentality and not alone by his physical 
imperfection. If physical perfection were 
a requisite for success, then this world would 
have made little progress and there would 
always be a labour shortage regardless of 
economic conditions. Every activity of 
mankind has in it some full-time phase 
that can be performed without sight.” 


Joseph F. Clunk, chief of the Services 


of the Blind in the United States Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, emphasizes this 
philosophy to the nation’s blind people. 
Since becoming blind himself in 1919, at the 
age of 23, he has devoted his time and 
energies to placing blind persons in remu- 
nerative positions, to widening their 
employment possibilities, and to building 
the confidence of the sighted world in the 
abilities of the blind. In his present position, 
he puts his constructive ideas into effect 


















and is an important figure in a broad 
Federal-State program to aid those who 
cannot see. 


The U. S. Congress authorized in 1943 
a national vocational rehabilitation program 
that provides virtually every service neces- 
sary to restore, develop or preserve the 
occupational abilities of any handicapped 
man or woman. Under the program, the 
Federal Government, in partnership with the 
governments of each state, the District of 
Columbia and the territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and- Puerto Rico, enables more and 
more blind persons each year to become 
self-sustaining, independent, contributing 
members of society. Hundreds of state 
agencies actually provide the services. Their 
work is co-ordinated by the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in Washington. A 
person who has lost more than 80 per cent 
of his visual efficiency is eligible, on the basis 
of his blindness, for rehabilitation. However, 
since anyone who has an ocular impairment 
that would interfere with his occupation 
is entitled to rehabilitation, many who are 
not actually blind also receive training. 


Placed in Appropriate Jobs——- Under the 
program the blind person may get medical 
aid, psychiatric treatment when needed, 
aptitude tests to determine the types of 
work for which he is best suited, vocational 
training to fit him for that work, main- 
tenance while training, and the equipment 
and tools he needs. When his training 
has been completed, he is placed in an 
appropriate job. To handle the variety of 
rehabilitation services, the states use, as far 
as possible, existing facilities such as private 
and public hospitals and clinics, colleges 
and vocational schools. 


In the first years of the rehabilitation 
program, the number trained was in the 
hundreds. Government figures for 1947 
show that in that year alone more than 
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5,000 visually handicapped persons and 
2,157 blind persons were rehabilitated. In 
competition with sighted persons, all these 
were placed in suitable employment at a 
standard wage. A check-up-—also a part 
of the rehabilitation service—showed that 
they had proved capable of handling success- 
fully the requirements of their jobs. 


It is estimated that $400 (about 
Rs. 1,300) a year is average cost to rehabili- 
tate a blind person. Such expenses, however, 
are eliminating a great number of depen- 
dency. For example, one rehabilitated blind 
person who operates a small business is 
now earning $ 14,000 a year. He and 
others like him, instead of drawing relief 
funds from the Federal treasury, contribute 
to the treasury through income taxes. 


The U. S. Government participates in 
aid to the blind persons who are unable to 
provide for themselves financially. Although 
26 states already had special relief for the 
blind, passage of the National Social Security 
Act in 1935 spurred the development of 
relief measures throughout the country. 
Under this law the Federal Government 
matches up to a maximum of $ 30 a 
month per person the funds appropriated 
by the separate states for aid to the blind. 
While the laws of the states differ—some 
have residence requirements, some have 
minimum property laws—in general, a 
person who needs money for his subsistence 
may receive a relief pension. According 
to Federal Security Agencies information, 
47 of the state and territory governments 
im. 1947, with Federal aid, provided an 
average monthly payment of $ 39.91 to 
some 63,800 blind persons. In_ three 
additional states, another 17,400 blind 
persons received pensions from state funds 
alone. During the 1947 calendar year, 
Federal grants to aid the blind totaled 
$ 16,000,000. 
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Relief Regarded As Temporary.—While 
the Secial Security Act greatly benefits the 
blind, there is a general recognition among 
interested groups in the United States that 
relief should be accepted only as a temporary 
measure or a last resort. They believe that 
the primary objective is to enable blind 
people to achieve social and economic 
independence. 


Besides its rehabilitation program, the 
Federal Government promotes this idea in 
other ways. The Randolph-Shepherd Act 
passed in 1936 provides for the operation 
of refreshment stands in Federal buildings 
throughout the United States by blind 
persons. Blind operators of 396 stands in 
Federal buildings earned an average of 
$ 1,820 each during 1947, and an additional 
521 such stands in other buildings brought 
their operators an average of $ 1,785 each. 


The Federal Government also co-operates 
in providing a market for certain items 
produced by blind persons in special work- 
shops and home industries. Federal depart- 
ments are required by law, under certain 
conditions, to buy a number of products ac- 
cording to their needs at a fair market price. 
A commission appointed by the President 
determines the articles that must be bought. 
These commonly include brooms, mattresses, 
pillowcases and mops. 


Special Benefits for the Blind.—The 
Federal income tax law gives a blind person 
an extra $600 exemption in addition to 
whatever other exemptions he may claim. 
The person who is blind also has an 
advantage in travelling in the United States. 
According to a provision made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, he may 
get two railway fares for the price of one, 
enabling him to have a sighted travelling 
companion. 

A service for the blind in the U. S. 
Veteran’s Administration attends to the 


affairs of blinded veterans of both world 
wars. Compensation up to $318 a month 
is provided for the totally blind with addi- 
tional amounts allowed for disabilities and 
for dependents. 


The Library of Congress has a division 
for the blind that distributes without charge 
special phonographs to blind persons all 
over the country. It also produces recorded 
readings of a wide variety of national and 
world literature. Those and books in Braille 
are shipped to 26 branch libraries through- 
out the nation for distribution. In addition, 
the Federal Government provides yearly 
grants for publication of books to be provi- 
ded without cost to schools for the blind. 


Every state in the nation provides for the 
education of its blind children. The arrange- 
ments differ, but most often blind children 
study at a residential or boarding school, 
with board and tuition generally furnished 
free. Some states employ specially trained 
workers to advise parents in the rearing of 
blind children of pre-school age. While 
separate institutions for higher education of 
the blind are uncommon in the United 
States, many blind men and women get 
their higher degrees at regular colleges .nd 
universities. At state institutions, thcir 
tuition is free. Sixteen states offer scholar- 
ships to employ “readers” for blind college- 
students. A number of scholarships for 
blind men and women who wish to foliow 
special vocations or professions are offered 
by private foundations. These scholarships 
permit study anywhere in the United States. 


Activities carried on by Federal and state 
government furnish a core around which 
a multitude of private groups in the United 
States work to serve the nation’s blind— 
estimated by the Federal Security Agency 
to be between 225,000 and 275,000. Scme 
organizations specialize in publishing litera- 
ture in Braille and other types; some dizect 
the operation of special workshops and 
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industries; some work to prevent blindacss 
and to restore sight; some promote sovial 
and recreational activities; some collect and 
distribute information, and some provide 
financial assistance to agencies for people 
who cannot sec. 


13,500 Are Now Self-Supporting.--As a 
result of these public and private activities 
blind persons today occupy positions in 
almost every major field. Of the 13,500 
estimated by the Federal Security Ageacy 
to be self-supporting, about 5,000 are em- 
ployed in industry, 1,500 operate refreshment 
stands and similar small business, 1,000 
fill white collar and professional positiuns, 
1,000 are engaged in farming, 3,000 are 
busy in special workshops, and 2,000 are 


in home industries. The types of work 
in which persons without sight are engaged 
are many and varied. 


Federal and state governments and private 
organizations through their different 
programs have given to many blind persons 
in the United States that feeling of human 
dignity and happiness that comes from 
belonging and contributing to the society 
in which one lives. While medical science 
and industrial safety measures are doing 
a great deal to reduce the number of peopie 
in the United States who go blind each 
year, group and government activities are 
reducing the number of persons who, 
because of their inability to see, are unfitted 
for social and economic activities. 


INTERVIEWING THE PUBLIC * 


The interview has been defined as “a 
serious conversation directed to a definite 
purpose other than satisfaction in the con- 
versation itself.” Interviewing is an art which 
demands a disciplined skill, a skill which 
underlies all successful interviews aiming at 
giving and obtaining information. The 
purpose of the interview may vary but the 
basic principles and skills of interviewing 
remain constant. 


To be successful in interviewing, the 
interviewer must first of all understand the 
basic principles and skills of interviewing. 
He must know his related work thoroughly— 
the employment officer must know what jobs 
are vacant, the industrial officer must have 
a thorough knowledge of industrial legis- 
lation, the officer from your Department 
must be well acquainted with the Social 
Services Consolidation Act. The successful 
interviewer must also have a sense of orga- 
nization which enables him to visualize the 


*By S. D. McPhee, Director of Personnel, ‘Standard Telephone and Cables Pty, 
ULtd., Social Services Journal, Melbourne, November, 1948, é 


overall purpose and the animating principle 
in the midst of a multitude of administrative 
details. He must be able to identify himself 
or be in sympathy with the aims of the 
organization he represents and he must know 
how to represent it in the particular capacity 
required of him. Finally, it seems to me that 
he must be able to derive some satisfaction 
from his work. 


Thus, interviewing the public in the 


Department of Social Services is character- | 


istically a different job from interviewing 
the public in the Legal Service Bureau or 
the Commonwealth Bank or the Taxation 
Department or the Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Service. The Department of Social 
Services sets the background of your res- 
ponsibilities. It also determines your 
clientele, for most of your interviews are 
with applicants for social services benefits. 
This means that many of the people you 
interview are emotionally strained and up- 
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set. Sorrow, anxiety, fear, even anger, may 
be present when the circumstances of the 
interview are associated with a recent death 
in the family, unemployment, and needed 
income. The issue is personal and of 
immediate, vital concern to the applicant 
and this emotional content makes particular 
demands on the interviewer’s skill. 


As well as setting the background of your 
responsibilities, the Department of Social 
Services also, by its fundamental philosophy 
of social security, colours your attitude to 
your clients and the relationships that are 
built up between you and them. If, for 
instance, your Department’s philosophy is 
that social security is a right to which each 
Citizen is entitled by virtue of his status as 
a taxpayer, then the relationship between 
the interviewer and the client is, or should 
be, established on this basis. This would 
be in contradiction to the old British Poor 
Laws which were administered as from an 
almsgiver to a beggar. 


Since one of the objects of an interview 
is to obtain accurate information upon which 
decisions can be reached, two questions 
immediately arise: “How reliable is the 
information obtained by an interview?” and 
“Are there ways of conducting an interview 
so that the information obtained has the 
maximum degree of reliability?” Several 
possible causes of inaccuracy come to mind 
including : — 

1. Did the client understand the 

question? 

2. Did the interviewer understand 
clearly what the client meant bv 
what he said in reply? 

3. Was the question phrased in such 
a way that it implied a certain 
answer? 


4. Was the interviewer prejudiced either 
for or against his client? 


The first point: “Did the client under. 
stand the question?” is, of course, funda- 
mental to getting an accurate reply. It is 
important that questions should be phrased 
in language which the client understands. 
For example, the word “eligibility” may 
have a particular significance to you. To 
2 labourer who left school forty years ago 
at the age of twelve, it might either mean 
nothing or something entirely different. In 
addition to using clear wording, the inter- 
viewer must make certain that the client 
has absorbed the right concept or idea. It 
is some-times necessary to say a thing in 
two ways to ensure clarity. The important 
point is that the interviewer should satisfy 
himself that the client fully and clearly 
understands the question before he accepts 
the answer as valid. 


Similar considerations apply with our 
second point: “Did the interviewer under- 
stand clearly what the client meant by wha: 
he said in reply?” 


Our third point was: “Was the question 
‘phrased in such a way that it implied a 
certain answer?” There have been a 
number of studies by psychologists and others 
to determine the effect of phrasing questions 
in slightly different ways. One of the 
classic studies in this field was an experiment 
by the late Professor Muscio, a British psy- 
chologist, designed to measure the fullness, 
assurance, and accuracy of statements made 
in reply to questions worded in different 
ways. I need not go into the detail of 
the experiment which was reported in an 
article entitled “The influence of the Form 
of the Question,” published in the British 
Journal of Psychology as far back as 1916, 
but it has been conclusively proved from 
the results of this and other studies in the 
same field that the form in which the ques- 
tion is put has an influence on the reliability 
of the reply which is given to it, 
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“TI do not know” to a 


The answer 
question may mean, in fact, that the person 
does not know; it may also be that the 
person does know but is being cautious 
about committing himself for fear that an 
affirmative answer may prejudice what he 
considers to be his best interests. 


Some people will follow a lead implied in 
the way a question is phrased, and questions 
can be phrased in such a way that either 
a “yes” or “no” answer is implied. Muscio 
concluded that the poorest and most unsafe 
form of question is the one where the correct 
answer is hinted at, as illustrated by the 
question: “Was the hair of B very dark?” 
and the most reliable was the form which 
used no suggestion, for example, “What 
colour is B’s hair?”. 


The interviewer who seeks a maximum 
of accuracy in the replies to the questions 
will observe his own tendencies in the 
phrasing of his questions, study Muscio’s 
results, and practice phrasing questions in 
the more reliable forms until it becomes 
second nature to him to use only the best 
tactics in wording his questions, thus avoid- 
ing the pitfall of unnecessary suggestion. 


Our fourth point is: “Was the interviewer 
prejudiced either for or against his clients?” 
It is melancholy truth that most of us, 
probably all of us, have some predilections 
and mental prejudices that can influence 
our judgement of people, and unless we 
are careful they can also lessen the reliability 
of our judgements in other directions. As 
evidence of this, I want to quoie from 
Bingham and Moore in their book “How to 
Interview” : 


“The subtle dangers that lurk in the inter- 
viewer’s own predilections and attitudes 
were vividly illustrated in a study reported 
by Stuart A. Rice under the title “Conta- 
gious Bias in the Interview.” In 1914 the 
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New York Commissioner of Public Charities, 
newly appointed by Major John Purray 
Mitchel, had ordered a study of the physical, 
mental, and social characteristics of some 
2,000 destitute men, consecutive applicants 
for a night’s rest in the Municipal Lodging 
House. Twelve men skilled in social work 
did the interviewing which occupied several 
hours each evening for several weeks. The 
applicants were assigned to them in random 
order, so that each investigator dealt with 
an unselected sample of the total group. 
Each interview, requiring from 20 to 30 
minutes, was guided by four-page folder 
of questions relating to the social and indus- 
trial history of the homeless applicants. 
Subsequent review of these schedules 
revealed that certain uniform types of 
answers repeatedly cropped up in the case 
of men interviewed by certain investigators. 


To cite a striking example, the schedule 
provided for a statement of the applicant’s 
explanations, both major and minor. One 
of these interviewers, it seems, was an ardent 
prohibitionist. He found the downfall of 
52 per cent. of the applicants to be due 
chiefly to liquor, while only 7 per cent. 
had been seriously affected by hard times, 
layoffs, and other industrial conditions. 
Another interviewer, a socialist, found 22 
per cent. who owed their hard times 
primarily to liquor and 30 per cent. who 
had been affected by hard times and other * 
industrial causes. But this was not all. 
The prohibitionist reported that 34 per cent 
of the applicants themselves gave liquor as 
the cause and 42.5 per cent. gave industrial 
conditions, while the socialist reported only 
11 per cent. as blaming liquor and 60 per 
cent. as blaming industrial conditions. 
Each interviewer was a trained and cons- 
cientious investigator, but his personal bias 
effected his interpretation and report and 
even modified the statements made to him 
by the men he interviewed... . 
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A broad point of interest is that this 
bias was in each case imparted, no doubt 
unconsciously, to the men interviewed, and 
appeared in their own answers.” 


Some of the qualities required of the 
best type of interviewer dealing with the 
general public should be examined. 


In the first place, he must have a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards people, or to put 
it in another way, a feeling for the 
individual. He must believe in the innate 
worth of each person and should approach 
each interviewee on the basis of dealing 
with a separate individual person, unique, 
different from every other person in some 
particulars. 


In the second place, he must have what 
might appear to be an opposite qualification. 
He must be strictly just and accurate in 
implementing the policy of the organization. 
He must be able to deal completely within 
a certain range of policy, law, and procedure. 
He must be able to see the overall purpose 
and animating principles of the organization. 
In other words, he must be a good organi- 
zation man and at the same time be 
prepared to put himself into the place of 
the man or woman who perhaps for the 
first time, is confronted with what appears 
to the applicant to be a complex and 
difficult procedure of dealing with the 
Government. He must be able to combine 
an interest in the implementing of policy 
and programme with a capacity to deal 
with people, person by person, in such a 
way that each individual can responsibly 
exercise his right to the particular service 
of social security applicable to him. 


Sincerity and frankness on the part o° 
the interviewer are an essential requirement. 
From my observation, considerable harm 
is done to individuals and to an organiza- 
tion by officers taking the easy path of 
giving the person interviewed a more rosy 


picture than is warranted by the facts or 
than is permissible under regulations. The 
damage done when the actual truth comes 
out far more than offsets the sense of dis- 
appointment on the receipt of the true 
facts. 


It has been my experience that is not 
always easy to get people to give a clear, 
lucid statement of what is required. There 
are probably a variety of reasons for this, 
but one important one from an interviewer's 
point of view, is that most people think 
more clearly when they are at ease. 
Emotional influences interfere with the 
capacity of the mind to give undivided 
attention to the matter in hand, thus a 
person whose immediate future may depend 
on getting a particular job or being granted 
a pension finds that during the interview 
part of his mind insists on being occupied 
with his feelings of anxiety as to what will 
happen if he fails, and his ability to concen- 
trate temporarily becomes defective. That 
is why a good interviewer will always seek 
to first put his client at ease. This may 
take a little time, but it is time well spent 
and it pays dividends. 


A little natural comment and inquiry 
about something in which the client is 
greatly interested—his family, home, work, 
war service, hobby—with some reciprocal 
comment from the interviewer’s own expe- 
rience often help and demonstrate to the 
client that the interviewer is human. A 
great number of people need to be reassured, 
and the interviewer must detect those who 
feel inferior and not add to their inferior 
attitude. On the other hand, some people 
are over-assured. When interviewing this 
type of person, the channel of communi- 
cation is apt to become a very one-sided 
affair, the client running the interview. 
Where the interviewer has only a limited 
time available for the interview, he should 
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not just sit back and let the client run 
himself out. In this situation, the inter- 
viewer has no alternative but direct 
interrogation and sometimes the frequent 
necessity of recalling the client to answer 
specific questions. 


Whether or not it is intended to do so, 
the interview creates an impression on the 
mind of the person interviewed, an impres- 
sion of the interviewer and the organization 
he represents. The public will judge an 
organization very largely on the man or 
woman who interviews them, and we should 
always have in mind that we are repre- 
senting not ourselves but the organization 
of which we are part, whether it be a private 
company or a _ particular Government 
Department. Those of us with thought-out 
views are always tempted to impart our 
own ideas, but we must strenuously resist 
this tendency unless those ideas in no way 
conflict with the policy of the organization 
to which we belong. There is probably 
also a temptation to be less courteous 
where there is no competition and where 
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we are not selling goods or services in 
competition with others. 


May I close by drawing attention to the 
fact that one of the tendencies of our age is 
the impersonalization of people, if I may 
be permitted to use such an atrocious word. 
Many things tend to this; size of industrial 
units, mechanization of industry, strength 
and power of organizations such as 
Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions, 
large-scale national advertismg, and last— 
but possibly not least—the increasing scope 
of Government Departments touching so 
many phases of our life and activities. All 
of these things tend to have the effect of 
hindering the full use of a person’s capacity 
and can prevent a person from making 
his best individual and unique contribution 
to the life of the community. For this 
reason, I suggest that we give special 
thought, whether we be in industry or 
Government service to such an approach 
to our work that we endeavour to restore 
to its rightful place the dignity and 
importance of individual personality. 


EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS IMPROVE U. S. PRODUCTION PROCESSES 


In 1948, a total of 11,404 ways to improve 
production processes were recommended by 
workers of the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration in the United States. More than 
5,000 of the suggestions were adopted and 
their originators granted 
totalling $ 57,209. One employee received 
$5,085 for a 17-word explanation of how 


were awards 


mica sheets could be made by machine. 
kt was the largest award paid to any indi- 
vidual in the history of the 
company’s employee-suggestion system. 


39-year 


Encouraging workers to submit their ideas 
to management has produced such excel- 
lent results in American industrial plants, 
notes the newspaper Journal of Commerce, 
that employee-suggestion programs now are 
in effect in all types of business, including 
airlines, banks and insurance firms. Many 
companies conduct regular suggestion 
contests, making weekly, monthly and 
annual awards and publicizing these through 
company newspapers. Many U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies have similar employee sug- 
gestion programs. 
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REPORT OF THE ALL-INDIA LEPROSY WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Report of The All-India Leprosy 
Workers’ Conference held at Wardha on 
October 30 and 31, and November 1, 1947, 
published by Akhil Bharat Kushta Samiti 
(Office ‘Sadhana’, Chandrabagh Avenue, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras 4), 
forms instructive reading. The proceedings 
of the Conference which had a successful 
session are reported in two parts and there 
are four appendices. Part I of the Report 
deals with the Opening Session and con- 
tains the Welcome and Presidential Ad- 
dresses, the Inaugural Speech and Messages 
from Mahatma Gandhi and the Governors 
and Health Ministers of various provinces. 
It also includes the Broadcast Message from 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and the Speeches 
by Shri Kaka Kalelkar, Shri Vinobha Bhave 
and Mr. Miller. Part II gives the report of 
the 8 sections in which the conference work- 
ed, the sections being (1) Planning of Anti- 
Leprosy Work, (2) Leprosy Control in 
Rural and Urban Areas, (3) Leprosy 
Surveys, (4) Legislation on Leprosy, (5) 
Social and Economic Aspects of Leprosy, 
(6) Leprosy in Children, (7) Treatment 
and (8) Classification of Leprosy. Under 
each section a summary of the papers read 
and a resume of the discussions that follow- 
ed are given in a clear manner. Thus a 
reader can easily get the opinions of ex- 
perts and workers in the field on the several 
aspects of Leprosy and Anti-Leprosy work. 


Appendix I contains the text of the 19 
resolutions passed at the Conference, one 
of which draws the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the apathy regarding leprosy acti- 
vities shown by the medical profession and 
the medical and public authorities in general 
and another suggests the steps to be adopt- 
ed by the Government to give adequate 
training in anti-leprosy work and campaign 
to the various Medical and Health Officers 
and medical students. A list of delegates 
who took part in the Conference is given in 
Appendix II. As many as 12 of the papers 
presented to the Conference have been 
selected and published as Appendix III. Each 
of these papers gives a full account of all 
the available knowledge on the aspect of 
leprosy dealt with. An article by Mr. T. N. 
Jagdisan on “Social and Economic Aspects 
of the Leprosy Problem” published in this 
Journal in June, 1947, forms one of the 
papers. Appendix IV gives a short account 
of Maharogi Seva Mandal and Its Activi- 
ties. It is to be remembered that this con- 
ference itself, the first of its kind, was con- 
vened by this Mandal. 

A careful perusal of the Report and 
Papers will lead one to the conclusion that 
leprosy is a preventable and treatable dis- 
ease and to take an optimistic view that this 
scourge can be eradicated from India by 
the Government taking the necessary steps 
with the co-operation of the public. 














BOOK REVIEWS 
BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 





By Dr. Jnanendra 


Dasgupta. Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1948. Pp. XXV + 110. Rs. 2-8-0. 


It is encouraging to find a book on the 
behaviour problems of school children as 
literature on this subject is so scarce in our 
country. The author of this work aims to 
give through case studies, a clear analysis 
of the causes which give rise to behaviour 
problems. 

The book consists of eight chapters, the 
first three and the last of which are case 
studies. The first three chapters describe “a 
case of inhibited aggression,” “the pro- 
blem of a child,” and “a child’s fear,” 
while the last chapter deals with “a psy- 
chological study of a two year old.” 

The remaining four chapters are devot- 
ed to a discussion, with illustrations of case 
studies, of the following problems in general: 
stealing, truancy, lying and the social ad- 
justment of deficient children. 

The case studies are mainly based on 
the child’s response to a certain set of ques- 
tions and to a word association’ test, and 
also include a few interviews with the child. 

The impression one gets in reading 
through these cases is that the author hasti- 
ly jumps to conclusions giving psycho-analy- 
tical interpretations with very few facts to 
support his statements. Although the 
author has made an attempt to contact the 
parents and gather some idea of the child’s 
environment, the information is very scanty. 
The method of approach being mainly 
psycho-analytical, he has not made an 
attempt to bring out clearly how exactly 
these factors have a bearing on the chiid’s 
problem. 

While the author himself states in the 
introduction that “in a very important sense 
the diagnostic and therapeutic works are 
the same” he makes this study a mainly 
diagnostic one giving recommendations for 


treatment. Recent studies in the field of 
child guidance show that diagnosis and 
treatment go hand in hand and it is not pos- 
sible to divorce one from the other. It 1s, 
therefore, questionable whether a diagnostic 
study has any real value, unless the diag- 
nosis comes from the treatment situation. 


The author’s bibliography includes just 
a few books published more than a decade 
back. During the last few years much re- 
search and study has been done in the field 
so that any work which does not take ade- 
quate cognisance of the recent develop- 
ments cannot be of much value. 


A few of the chapters in this nook may 
be of help to teachers or parents; but, on 
the whole, it is doubtful whether the case 
studies could be meaningful to those who 
have not much knowledge of psycho-analy- 
tical concepts. There is the danger of 
creating confusion in the minds of the 
readers, rather than adding to their under- 
standing of the subject. 


The book is not of special use to students 
or professionals in psychiatry, psychology 
and social work as the studies are superfi- 
cial and do not make any significant contri- 
bution to the subject. “ 


There is much room for improvement 
in the author’s presentation of material. 
Clarity in presentation is an essential factor 
in a scientific study. Captions like ‘“Pro- 
blem of a pet child” which are loosely word- 
ed, do not convey what the author means. 


The author has no doubt spent a great 
deal of time and energy in collecting the 
material for the study. One can also under- 
stand the difficulties he must have had to 
face and the handicaps under which he. 
had to work, 
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If, however, he had selected a subject 
for which he had better facilities for study, 
taking into consideration the recent develop- 
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ments in the field, his effort would have 
been a more worthwhile one. 
I. R. 


THE BARNS EXPERIMENT. By W. David Wills. George Allen and Unwia 


Ltd., London, 1945. 148 pages. 


The situation that rose out of World 
War II gave opportunities for many experi- 
ments in the field of education. In this 
volume under review, the author gives a 
concise account—intelligible to the layman 
—of the remarkable experiment in retrain- 
ing difficult boys. Barns is a hostel-school 
initiated by the Society of Friends, under 
the able leadership of the author, and most 
of its pupils come from poor working class 
families of Edinburgh. 

Boys are admitted to Barns between the 
ages of nine and twelve and they normally 
stay on until school-leaving age. As the 
building up of defence against unsatisfactory 
home environment cannot be done in less 


than two years, no admission is given to 
boys who are over the age of twelve. A 
highly intelligent youngster is rather a 


rarity at Barns. Most of the pupils have 
on admission not only an educational attain- 
ment well below the normal for their years 
but also to a greater or lesser degree, a 
sense of inadequacy and failure. There- 
fore, the aim is to develop positive traits of 
character to replace negative ones and: sti- 
mulate feelings of achievements and seif- 
confidence. 

It is interesting to note that the principal 
instrument in the reformation of the boys 
is not punishment but affection. Love is 
fundamental to their therapy and, there- 
fore, the staff avoid anything which might 
give a contrary impression. To children 
who came from the sort of homes from 
which most of the Barns boys come, a 
person who deliberately hurts cannot be a 


person who loves. The boys must feel that 
they are loved. The kind of affection which 
the adults at Barns try to show is parental 
affection. The concern of the adults is with 
the unconscious emotional life of the child 
and to establish the security which the home 
has so often failed to provide. 

There are three grades of authority at 
Barns. There is the authority of adults in 
certain matters like health; there is the in- 
fluence which adults deliberately bring to 
bear; and then there is the authority of the 
House Meeting (or general meeting). 
Where there is no choice, and a clear law 
must be laid down, the adults make the 
law. They then explain the reasons for 
these laws to the boys. Where there is a 
choice the meeting makes it. 

At Barns, boys enjoy maximum freedom 
and are not subjected to regimentation and 
imposed discipline. The book shows the 
lamentable effects imposed discipline has 
on a boy’s character. It fails to enhance 
the character and personality and prevents 
the growth of self-reliance. Even in the 
class-room the system of repressive discip- 
line is absent. Greater emphasis has been 
placed on spare time activities. “A child 
is a bundle of energy, and his school work 
should involve him in as much activity as 
possible.” 

About two-thirds of the Barns boys had 
the symptoms of the phenomenon known 
as “Left Laterality,” which means that the 
person concerned is left-handed or left-eyed 
or both. This seriously affects learning 
capacity and such a person faces difficulties 
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in reading and writing. It requires very 
special teaching methods to cope with this 
problem. 

The author is of opinion that a large 
proportion of one’s work in the therapy of 
the dissocial is intuitive. One makes intui- 
tive judgment and one acts on them. Their 
value increases with one’s experience. Peo- 
ple whose intuitive judgments are not sound 
will not have a great deal of success in this 
type of work. 

It is the firm conviction of the author 
that no such institution as Bains should 
presume to carry on its work without train- 
ed personnel. He sharply puts the case for 
trained workers. Referring to the social 
worker he writes: “The social worker does 
an indispensable part of the work. She 
maintains liaison between Barns and the 
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family; she provides the family history that 
is so essential if we are properly to under- 
stand a boy’s history; she can often help in 
the family’s domestic difficulties; she finds 
suitable jobs for the boys when they leave, 
and helps them to rehabilitate themselves 
in the ordinary life of society.” 

This book has special contributions to 
make to the already existing methods of 
dealing with juvenile delinquency. Written 
in simple English, this book with its weaith 
of practical suggestions and display of in- 
sight, reads like a novel and should give 
anyone interested in the problem a fascinat- 
ing few hours. At the same time it wiil 
serve as an adequate guide for those in- 
terested in the complicated problems of 
juvenile behaviour. 

J. M. K. 
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The Tata Memorial Hospisel, 
built and maintained by the 
Sic Dorabji Tate Trust, is an 
example. 
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